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NO MONTHLY SERVICE CHARGE 
NO MINIMUM BALANCE 
NO CHARGE FOR DEPOSITS 
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BANK Se 


Phece’s a brand-new, low-cost Valley Bank 
service especially designed for folks who want the 
safety, convenience and prestige of a checking 
account, but who do not need the full facilities of 
a regular checking account. 

With a Special Checking Account you need only 
enough money in the bank to cover the checks you 
write. No minimum balance is required, and the 
only charge, other than for special services, is for 
checks — 10 checks for $1. 

You can open a Special Checking Account in a 
few minutes, simply by making a deposit and 
purchasing a book of checks. 

Open a Special Checking Account, today, at any 
Valley Bank Office and enjoy the many advantages 


offered by this new low-cost service. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


* TWENTY-NINE FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA * 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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No matter how you figure it . 
You can't match a BLUE BIRD 





SCHOOL BUS STEEL BODY! 


Sole Arizona Distributors: 


THE O. S. StapLtey COMPANY 


317 S. Ninth Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 


Intormation about BLUE BIRD BUS BODIES may be secured through any of your local motor 
truck dealers, or direct from The O. S. Stapley Company in Phoenix. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST 
IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


to further your convenience 
and insure your satisfaction 


school seating 
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YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW READY— 


Send a penny postal card for your free copy of our 
latest complete catalog, your handy index to all that is 
newest and best in school furniture and supplies. 


NEW AMERICAN UNIVERSAL [ie | : 
"“TEN-TWENTY” DESK No. 436 Desk at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


"Key" to the Co-ordinated Classroom Teachers are enthusiastic in their praise of the new ‘“Ten-Twenty” 

American Universal Desk. They have been quick to verify the 

importance of its exclusive 3-position desk-top, fore-and-aft 

seat adjustment which functions automatically, and other 
features bearing directly on the comfort and health of pupils. 

fer pate f Lpdige ical It is the key to the modern co-ordinated classroom, where seating, 


tasks J to book-box 


Nod 





lighting, and decoration are all co-ordinated to induce correct 
posture and to safeguard eyesight. 

FREE! Write today for the Make us your headquarters for school furniture and supplies, 
new illustrated booklet, = ° 

“The Case for the ‘Ten- as so many other alert teachers are doing. Our friendly, 
Twenty’,”’ with detailed 
reports by educators now , 

using it! assurance that you will get exactly what you want, promptly. 


: FOLDING CHAIRS \ 
- for all school uses 

; Durable, Comfortable, \ 
* Quiet! American 

« Folding Chair No. 

* 54shown has strong 

* frame of triangular- 


experienced staff and our large warehouse stocks are your 


PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
530 W. Washington St., P. O. Box 551, Phoenix, Arizona 


Exclusive Distributor for 


cAmevican Seating Company 


steel tubing, com- 
fortable seat of 
formed plywood. 
No. 53 has formed- 
steel seat; also suit- 
able for outdoor use. 
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“Shortstop for the White Sox 


A Singing cowboy” 











F rine” 
“1 want to be important—like my Dad “Either a detective or a ma 


"What do you want to be 
when you grow up? 


Boy-dreams are grand dreams. And strictly American, too, 
because here they can come true. With the traditional freedoms 
of this country, every boy has the privilege of choosing his own 
dream and working it out the way he wants. 

Who would want to end those dreams? Who would want to 
trade away a boy’s freedoms and opportunities? 

Maybe you've heard people say, “Let the federal govern- 
ment take care of things. Let it take over the doctors. The rail- 
roads. The electric light and power companies.” 

Are they socialists? Not necessarily. Most of the people 
who talk that way think it would be good for everybody if the 
government took over this industry or that service. They don’t 
realize that every time government takes over another responsi- 
bility, men and women Jose another right. 

History shows that when government controls enough things, 
it becomes socialistic automatically, whether the people want it 
or not. And then freedoms are gone — even the freedom to choose 
where to work, where to live, what to believe. Under socialism, 
there’s no place for boy-dreams—or even grown-up ones. 


How do your friends feel about the threat of U. S. socialism? 
Talk it over with five of them this week. It is everyone’s problem 
because it is everyone’s danger! 


“Meet Corliss Archer'’ for delightful comedy, Sundeys —~ CBS —9 P. Mi, 
Eastern Time 


LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 





COMPANY 


444 EAST ADAMS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR 
REX-O-graph 
THE KING OF FLUID DUPLICATORS” 
e 
SEE THE NEW MODERN 
REX-O-graph MODEL “R” 
LO-BOY 
Simplifies, speeds up your 
duplicating — saves time 
and money. 
MODELS ARE PRICED FROM $89.00 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION 














Otticial Pedlication of ARITOMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICE 
812 North First Street, Phoenix 

The ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT is 
published four times annually—October— 
December — March — May —by the Arizono 
Education Association. Office of Publication, 
812 North First Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

Approved for entry as second-class matter 
ot the post office at Phoenix, Arizona, under 
the Act of Congress, Morch 3, 1879 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50 A YEAR 

FORTY CENTS A COPY 
* o * 

Postmaster — Send notice on Form 3578 for 
changes of address to 812 North First 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


ae? 
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Devoted to the interests of public education and to the pr 
tession of teaching, with the supreme purpose of promoting 
the welfare of the youth of Arizona and of America 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
J. N. SMELSER, Phoer 
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EDITORIAL STAFF: 
LOIS V. ROGERS, Editor 
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ARTICLES 


The Teacher’s Desk 
From the President’s Desk 


Yes 


PROFESSIONAL NEWS 


You Have A Job To Do 
Valter Maoxwe 


The Most Inspiring Experier 


Admittedly Radica 


POETRY 


e 


Sonnet For The First Day of School 


EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


Yours for the Asking 
It’s News To Me 


Look Hear Now 








STATEMENT OF POLICY: As the official publication of the Arizona 
Educa Association Arizona Teacher-Parent is dedicated to 


the interests of publ 


C catio nd to the profession of teaching 
with the supreme purpose of promoting the welfare of the youth of 
Arizona and America. The Arizona Teacher-Parent will attempt to 
present only such ma i! as : Je apr 
specific need e Board of the Arizona 
Teacher-Parent encourages reader contributions that meet the above 


tf editing or rejecting such 


eal or answers a known 


requirements reserving h 
nts pressed | suthors are their own and 


of the 


contributions viewpo 


not necessarily tt 
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The Teacher’s DESK 


“CHILDREN” 


“Children are often intolerant of poetry in books, 
because they have it in reality. They need no literary 
assistance in getting acquainted with the live quali 
ties of with their true 


objects, or endowing them 


names, Their minds are like skies full of floating 
imagery, and with this they evoke the inmost essences 
out of common things, discovering kinships in nature 


incredible to science and intolerable to common sense. 
a hl . . f . 
The toast is a ‘zebra. 
‘Nothing with a tail’ is a snake. 
The cat purring is a ‘bumblecat.’ 
The white eggs in the incubator have ‘blossomed.’ 


But education soon robs them of this quaintness.” 


Var Rastman 


Davs have come and gone this summer, at their 
accustomed cadence, being neither halted nor hurried 
by mounting crises. 

The clouds, skies, winds that come and go are al 
ways different but eternally the same. In one’s more 
fanciful moments he iay hear these phenomena of 
Nature laughing with compassion at wonderful, lov 
ing, loveless, compassionate, hating, healing, and 
killing man. 

There is some of this steadving and optimistic 
aloofness in children—who seem always to want to 
start all over again if we let them. 

Teachers will see this in their faces and hear it in 
their voices this fall. It should give us new hope 
where hope is weary, a recurring pleasure; it) will 
sweeten our memories. We shall know again that man 


is deserving of his best dreams. 


Such thoughts as these make some of us ask what 
we shall do in school from day to day deserving of 
youth to help them gird themselves for and against 
the future. Some of the thoughts that press throngh 


our minds as we plan the school vear are: 


In our society, ho person or group of Persons GMns 
any other person or group of persons. People cannot 
be property and be free. Yet in the history of even 
free societies people have repeatedly applied the rules 
of private property to other people who have not been 


ina position to resist effectively. 


A parent may feel and act as if he oiens his child, 
The employer may feel that he owns workers; the 
husband or wife often behaves as if he or she owns 
the other—thus depriving one of the rights of free 


people. 


look 


their pupils as free 


J.N.S. 


Teachers should upon 


people. 














THE e WORLD 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS BEYOND THE SEAS 


By Collette. ¢ ross, Stauffer, and Hook. These four 
wide-awake and time ly anthologies for high schools 
ire compiled by experienced editors from their own 


classroom experience. standard 


They combine the 
core of literary classics with perceptive choices from 
outstanding writers of today 

Books One and Two broaden the student's 


horizons with materials that relate the American 


WORKBOOKS 

now available! 

STUDIES to accompany 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS 


STUDIES to accompany 


BEYOND THE SEAS 


STUDLES to wecompany 
WRITERS IN AMERICA 


STUDIES to rccomMpany 


WRITERS IN ENGLAND 


What the STUDIES offer your 


English classes 





Helps to understanding, appre 
ciation, and application of th 


rt iding 


Integration of compositior 


work with reading 
Questions that stimulate pupils 

to closer observation and = more 

careful reading 
Questions that evoke 


Objective unit tests 


thought 


And many other features 


GINN AND COMPANY 


IN e 


WRITERS IN AMERICA WRITERS IN ENGLAND 


LITERATURE 


homeland to other countries the world over, and 
correlate with his other courses in social studies and 
history, languages, and so forth. Books Three and 
Four survey American and English literature with 
sp cial emphasis on recent and conte nporary writ 
ers. Materials throughout the series are chosen for 
their interest, their intrinsic literary worth, and for 
suitable level of difficulty 





260 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Are these books 
IN YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY? 


Check today! Send for the complete Caxton catalog and order books with 
confidence. Any Caxton book found unsatisfactory upon delivery may be 
returned for full credit within two weeks of receipt if in good condition. 


HENRY — SPALDING, PIONEER OF ESKIMOLAND SPEAKS 





For Elementary Schools 
INDIAN SLEEP MAN TALES 
Bernice Anderson . 

SWEDE HOMESTEAD 
Nancy M. Anderson. 
TOWER HOUSE 

Ethel M. Baker 
PICKPOCKET SONGS 
Edno Becker 

HOPPITY BUNNY’S HOP 
Elizabeth W. DeHuff 
STARS AND STRIPES 
Myrtle Garrison 

SILENCE 

Alice E. Gipson 

BOY, GRIZZLY, AND WOLF 
Peter Gray Wolf 

GRAY WOLF STORIES 
Peter Gray Wol ee 


RUFI 
A. Byron Leonard 


HOLIDAYS WITH BETTY SUE AND SALLY LOU 
$2.50 


Ruth G. Plowheod 
HIDDEN ISLAND 
Anworth Rutherford . 
HOLD THAT TIGER 
Mabel Stark 


POLO PALS 
Moy H. Thompson 


BLESSED ARE THEY 
Marjorie S. Turner 
GINGER BLUE 


Charles M. Wilson 


ADVENTURE ISLANDS 
Sarah F. Wolverton 


For High Schools 
Americana 
CANINES AND COYOTES 
leon V. Almirail 
SITKA 
Clarence L. Andrews 
THE INDIAN SPEAKS 
Marius Barbeau 
CAVALRYMAN OUT OF THE WEST 
seorge F. Brimlow 
PIONEERS OF THE OZARKS 
Lennis L. Broadfoot 


SONS OF br West 
Lorah B. Ch 


END OF TRACK 


Hawthorne Daniel 


THE OUTER EDGE 
8. K. Daniels 


THE RECENT MAMMALS OF IDAHO 
Wm. B. Davis 


THEY WERE SAN FRANCISCANS 


Miriam A. defor 


ie 














$2.50 


$2.50 


OLD OREGO 

Clifford M ee 

INDIAN OASIS 

Cecil Dryden . 

HENRY MOORE TELLER 
Dr. Elmer Ellis. 

WITH CUSTER'S CAVALRY 
Katherine G. Fougera 

FURS TO FURROWS 
Sydney Greenbie 

WITH A SKETCHBOOK ALONG 
THE OLD MISSION TRAIL 
Maude Gunthorp 

Oil BOOM 

Boyce House 

WANDERING IN FRANCE 
Edward M. Hulm 

JOHN BIDWELL— PRINCE OF 
CALIFORNIA PIONEERS 
Rockwell D. Hunt. 

EVE'S STEPCHILDREN 
Lealon N. Jones 

SHANTY PARADISE 
Katherine M. Kingsbury 


THE JOURNAL OF ZADOC LONG 
Peirce Long 


MARY RICHARDSON WALKER 
Ruth K. McKee 


PIGTAILS AND GOLD DUST 
Alexander Mcleod 


haggn woLr 

. V. McWhorter 

PECHUCK 

Richard G. Montgomery 

ART IN OUR COMMUNITY 
Bernice S. Moore. 

RANALD MACDONALD 

Marie L. Nichols 

OUT OF THE FOG 

Sora K. Patterson 

THE BELOVED HOUSE 

Thomas M. Pearce. 

LETTERS OF LONG AGO 

Agnes J. Reid 

AS A CAVALRYMAN REMEMBERS 
George B. Rodney 

BURBANK AMONG THE INDIANS 
Ernest Royce . 

OPEN RANGE AND BUNKHOUSE 
PHILOSOPHY 

Oscor Rush . 

THERE GO THE SHIPS 

Capt. Rudolph Smale 

SUNLIT PEAKS, AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF IDAHO VERSE 

Bess F. Smith 

MARTYRS OF THE OBLONG 
AND LITTLE NINE 

DeCost Smith 


| MET THEM ONCE 
George Stewart 


CALDWELL, 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$3.50 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$3.50 


$4.50 


$3.50 


$3.00 


$4.00 


$3.50 


$5.00 


$4.00 


$4.00 


$2.50 


$4.00 


$2.50 


COMPLETE CATALOG WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


IDAHO 


W. 8. Van Valin 


BLANKETS AND MOCCASINS 
Glendolin D. Wagner 
MEDICINE SHOW 

Malcom Webber . 


FORGED IN STRONG FIRES 
M. P. Wentworth 


LIFE ON THE — WITH LINCOLN 


Henry C. Whitne: 


LINCOLN pon HIS FRIENDS 
Rufus R. Wilson. . 


IN ALASKAN WATERS 
Alfred Wolfe 


$3.00 


$3.00 


THE WOLF wd NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
$3.50 


Stanley P. Youn 


Teachers and Reference 


THE RECENT MAMMALS OF IDAHO 


Wm. 8. Davis 

WITH A SKETCHBOOK ALONG 
THE OLD MISSION TRAIL 

Maude Gunthorp 

FROM HOOPSKIRTS TO NUDITY 
Carrie A. Hall 

ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK 
QUILT IN AMERICA 

Carrie A. Hall 

WANDERING IN FRANCE 

Edward M. Hulme 

JOHN BIDWELL 

Rockwell D. Hunt 

THIS WAS EVER IN MY DREAM 
Caroline B. King 


VICTORIAN CAKES 
Caroline B. King 


$5.00 


$5.00 


$5.00 


$3.50 


$4.50 


$3.00 


$2.50 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF PEDAGOGY 
$4. 


Clara W. Sanderson 


STARS IN MYTH AND FACT 
Oral E. Scot 


$4.00 


THE WOLF IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
$3.50 


Stanley P. Young 


Domestic Arts 
AMERICAN LEGION COOKBOOK 
ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK 


QUILT IN AMERICA 
Carrie A. Hall 


FROM HOOPSKIRTS TO NUDITY 
Carrie A. Hall 


THIS WAS EVER IN MY DREAM 
Caroline B. King 


VICTORIAN CAKES 
Caroline B. King 
Science 


PLANETS, STARS, AND ATOMS 
George E. Frost. 


THE STARS IN MYTH AND FACT 
Oral E. Scott 


$4.00 
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From 


THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


DR. AGNES M. ALLEN 
AEA President 


DOR. ALLEN AS SHE SITS AT HER DESK IN THE NEW 
SCIENCE BUILDING AT THE ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
AT FLAGSTAFF. DR. ALLEN IS HEAD OF THE SCIENCE! 
DEPARTMENT 
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YOU HAVE A JOB TO DO — FOR “102”! 


By WALTER MAXWELL — AEA Executive Secretary 





“Our Children Are Our Future” 
THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 
OF AMENDMENT 102 


NI 





Three State-Wide Broadcasts 
through facilities 


The Arizona Broadcastin« 





KYUM 


6:00 P.M. 6:00 P.M. 


MONDAY—OCTOBER 23 
MONDAY—OCTOBER 30 
MONDAY—NOVEMBER 6 


LISTEN IN! AND INVITE YOUR FRIENDS At 


n 
A 


1D NEIGHBORS TO LISTEN IN 
THEY’LL HEAR THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY OF 102 
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FARGO CITIZENS COMMITTEE WINS SUPPORT FOR BUILDING PROGRAM 

















When citizens understand school needs 


VOTERS SAY 


HAT does it take to persuad: 
people to vote themselves a. 5.7 
mill boost in tax levies? 

When 80 percent of the Fargo, North 
Dakota, voters said yes to a $2,000,000 
bond issue for school buildings last year, 
It takes 


onths of personal campaigning, hours 


Fargo uncovered the answer: 


of radio time, miles of type, photo 


graphs, movie trailers, window cards, 
and . . . determination. 

What really happened was that Fargo 
talked 


through 


into the ir 
School 


themselves 


voter 
crease their Citizens 
Committee. 

Fargo, like practically every systen 
in the country, badly needs new school 
Since 1943, each year’s en 
rolment has exceeded that of the year 

fore by from 75 to 100 children, and 


most of these were 


buildings 


in the lower grades 
The city is expanding on its outskirts 
Many elementary 
old and 
lacking 
and shop rooms, and other facilities 

The picture 


buildings, 50 year 


older, are crowded firetraps, 


gymnasiums, home economics 
Fargo needed 
program to care 
future needs. The 
board of education, aided and abetted 
and 


was clear 
an over-all building 
for present and 
administrators, drew 
such a plan, the All-Fargo 
Plan. It called for the 
struction of a new junior high school 
and an 


by teachers 
up just 
School con 
addition to an existing junior 
high building. 


The price tag was $2,000,000. 

Would the voters pay the price? 
School people believed that they would, 
gladly and understandingly. 


10 


“YES” 


By ELAINE A. WALLER 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


Citizens committee takes over 

Their first step was to sell the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and labor groups on 
the seriousness of the schools’ problem. 
Convinced community leaders in these 
organizations wasted no time in form 
School 
mittee, composed of the Fargo Parent- 
Teachers Association, the Fargo Trades 
and Labor Assembly, the Fargo Cham- 
ber of Fargo Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Press, radio, 
and churches promised their support, 


ing the Fargo Citizens Com- 


Commerce, and 


and the campaign was on. 

In weeks that preceded the election, 
hardly a single Fargoan, 
hibernated completely, could have ex- 


unless he 


isted without hearing or seeing some- 
thing about the All-Fargo School Plan 

Visit his luncheon club, and a busi- 
ness man, a speaker from the Citizens 
School Committee, was there to spread 
word. “As F 


schools must keep pace.” 


the good argo grows, its 


Open his newspaper, and pictures 
and headlines told him the woeful tale 
of inadequate school buildings. ‘“*Would 
you believe this could happen in 
Fargo?” 

Turn on his radio, and a panel of 
laborers, professionals and _ business- 
men would be discussing the costs for 
“The cost to each resi- 
dent of Fargo would average less than 
one cent per day.” 


value received 


Stop in at a union meeting, and the 
president of the trades and labor as- 
sembly hand to stress 
labor’s need for good schools. “Better 
a better community in 


would be on 


make 
which to live,” 


schools 


Attend the movies, and before his 
eyes flashed: “Vote for the All-Fargo 
School Plan on April 20." Go shopping, 
and in every store window two young- 
sters appealed to him from a poster, a 
boy and a girl standing on their school 
and beaming the captions “All- 
eo oe 


steps 
Fargo School Plan 


School people in background 

The beauty of the 
that lay 
“showy” 


campaign was 
were doing all the 
School people didn’t 
have to be afraid of being criticized 
Ther 
They 
background, ready to 
statistics, photographs, and 
needed 


citizens 
work. 


for “blowing their own horn.” 
were plenty to blow it for them. 
worked in the 
hand out 
any other 
tion, 


campaign ammuni- 

Meanwhile, subcommittees were dis 
patching speakers to every community 
group that so much as had a 
list; writing 


mailing 
and 
for radio publicity; 
posters; and compiling 
brochure that told the schools’ 
story through the question-and-answer 
approach. 
Fargo’s 


spot announcements 
arranging panels 
distributing 


six-page 


daily paper, the Forum, as 
signed one staff writer to handle the 
campaign. Every day during the two 
weeks before the election, the paper 
ran articles and photos on school in- 
adequacies. Few Fargoans could have 
ignored the unposed, untouched shots 
of youngsters sitting on the floor in a 
crowded study hall; the worn wooden 
steps in a firetrap building; 
class 


a clothing 

basting blouses at makeshift 

tables in the hall between rows of old 
(Voters Say “Yes,” page 35) 
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IS TEACHING A 


By DR. W. CRAIG THOMAS 


7 HE self-imposed raising of stan- 
dards and insistence upon the main- 
tenance of high standards already set 
mark the beginning of a sense of pro 
fessionalism in any group. But 
still exists as to 
field of teaching 
constitutes an actual profession. 
According to Webster a profession 
is “the occupation, if not commercial, 
mechanical, agricultural, or the like to 
which A few 
years ago in an informal talk, Dr. John 
S. Brubacher expanded somewhat on 
that definition. 
teachers 


con- 
siderable controversy 
whether or not the 


one devotes oneself.” 


After pointing out that 


possess what in medieval 
times would have been called a ‘my 
tery’’—a monopoly of a certain type of 
skill or knowledge—Brubacher went on 
to say that a member of a true profes 
sion, in possession of a “‘mystery” like 
medicine or law, sets his own income, 
his own hours, and the place in which 
he works; he joins with other membe: 
in his profession to protect the mys 
tery, and he aids in policing his pro 
fession and maintaining its standards 
If we accept Brubacher’s expansion 
of the original definition, does teaching 
then under the 


fessionalism? 


come concept of pro- 
Without question, teach- 
ers are the possessors of what amounts 
to a “mystery”—even occasionally to 
themselves. But beyond the two factors 
of ssession of a and the 
raising of definition 
Brubacher 


mystery 
standards, the 
states for professionalism 
Most teachers ob- 
tain their jobs like any other worker 
through employment agencies 
ment 


no longer applies. 


or place- 


bureaus. Their wages, hours, 


working conditions, specific assign- 














“My parents don’t dare punish me 


They’re afraid 
personality.” 


itll affect my 
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PROFESSION? 


ments, and service loads are deter- 
mined for them by someone else, who 
also policies their determines 
standards established 
minimum, and them if the 
state tenure law permits. This similar- 
ity between teachers and other work- 
ing people has contributed to some ex- 
tent to the widening gap that exists 
between teachers and administrators 

a gap that sets up a virtual division of 


education into management and labor. 


ranks, 
local above the 


dismisses 


What we can do 

If, however, we still maintain that 
education is a profession, then we must 
establish some other definition for pro- 
fessionalism. The possession of a mys- 


tery, obtained through personal effort 


* 


in the labyrinth of advanced study, we 
can The maintenance and im- 
provement of standards for and by 
members of the group we can also re- 
tain from the earlier definition. Now 
what can we add to make up a com- 
plete statement of what we mean by 
professionalism? 


retain. 


A number of commissions and groups 
have sought to set up a Code of Ethics 
for teachers, based on those of the 
medical and bar associations, in the 
belief that such a code automatically 
marks a group as professional. But 
plumbers can have a Code of Ethics; 
so can jockeys, and probably do have. 

One of the real marks of maturity 
and the development of professionalism 
in any person or group of persons is 
the voluntary acceptance and employ- 
ment of self-discipline — a discipline 

(Profession? page 27) 
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Peter Does Not Get Along With His Teacher 


By MRS. EDWARD L. BROTHERS 
Bradley Beach, New Jersey 


HE was 
charming. She was Peter’s mother. 
still a little breathless when 
she stopped her car before her friend’s 
house on her way to the PTA meeting. 

I want to get to the meeting early 
tonight Marion. I want to have a little 
talk with Mr. Harding before the meet- 
ing starts. I want to talk to him about 
Peter’s teacher. 


young and altogether 


She was 


Peter just does not get along with his 
teacher. Their personalities clash. She 
understand Peter at all. She 
will not believe what he says, and even 
tells me that he tells lies! I tried to ex- 
that all 


does not 


plain children have fanciful 
ideas. 

And there is trouble with his home- 
work. Peter is forgetful. After all he is 
only a child, and I have asked her to 
write out his homework for him every 
night. What do 


had the nerve to say? 


that she 
Pete: 
must learn to copy his own homework! 
If she feels that she'll 
have to put up with his forgetfulness. 

Then she’s been keeping him after 
school just for teasing some little chil 
dren. I'll admit Peter’s a tease. He's 
just like my brother who’s always play- 
ing tricks. too. Why, 
whenever I try to do any telephoning 
when he is at home, he keeps pulling the 
receiver out of my hand and making 
such a racket that I cannot hear. But 
I don’t punish him. I do my telephoning 
when he is not around. I don’t see why 
she can’t settle the children’s 
That’s her job. 

The trouble is she has no patience. 
She’s just like my sitter. I had to tell 


you suppose 


She said 


way about it, 


Peter teases me 


problems 
just as easily 


her that I couldn’t have her again. That 
girl had the nerve to slap Peter the 
other night for something that was her 
own fault. He cut the pillow ticking and 
let all the feathers out. And who let him 
get the scissors? Why, she did, and then 
she blames a child! 

Jim’s sitting with him tonight and he 
is sore about it. He got home late from 
the office and wasn’t any too good na- 
tured; said he’d knock the kid’s block 
off if he let out one peep. Jim’s so rough 
at times. I wanted him to talk to Mr. 
Harding. I told him he ought to have his 
child’s interest at heart. But he 
wouldn’t. Said he didn’t intend to make 
a fool of himself, but 
pleased. 

Well, here’s the school! I see you got 
time to bake a cake. I wanted to, but 
Peter complained headache 
when he came home for lunch so I kept 
him home this afternoon. Of course I 
can’t do any baking with Peter home. 
So I had the baker send me one. 

As I say, I kept Peter home this after- 
noon, and sure enough his teacher 
called to find out why he was absent. 
Sut all she seemed to be worried about 
was that he would miss the test that 
they were to have. I told her that I had 
a sick child to worry about, not a test. 


own 


I could do as I 


about a 


Oh, there’s Mr. Harding going into 
the school now. Let’s hurry. I want to 
leave this cake before I talk to him. I 
hope that they won’t notice that the 
icing is a little messy. Peter sampled it. 
I tried to hide the cake, but he is so 
observing. He found it right away. Just 
imagine that, and he is only ten years 


old; OH, MR, HARD ,,, 
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‘Assembly line methods have no place in Schools.” 


A REPORT TO THE PROFESSION 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
NEA Executive Secretary 


IKE the 
shoe, the schools, in general, al- 
ready have so many children they can- 
not take care of them adequately. The 
number is rapidly increasing. 
Whenever school enrolment increases 
at a rapid rate, school authorities are 
‘orced to provide temporary arrange- 
The first step is usually to en- 
followed by such 
corridors 


old lady who lived in a 


ments 
im- 
and 
stores, 
rented 
The last resort is 
curtailing the amount and quality of 
education by having pupils in the most 
over-crowded schools attend in two or 
three shifts. 

Reports show that over-crowding is 
three-fourths 
cities above 


large classes, 
provisations as 


basement 


using 
then 
auditoriums 


rooms; nearby 


churches, and are 


for classroom use. 


o serious in more than 
of the nation’s 
500,000 population that some students 
are denied full educational opportunity. 
In nearly one-half of the large cities 
chool officials are hunting shelter with 


schools in 


which to provide full-day sessions for 


ome of their school children. 


Western states hard hit 

The far West, still the land of wide 
open spaces and magnificent distances, 
hard hit. While the 
populated centers are 
frequently forced to resort to 
half-day than the rural 
and small towns, it is in the lat- 
ter that the highest percentage of 
jammed cramped 


particularly 
more heavily 
more 
sessions are 
ireas 
children are into 
cuarters. 

In communities of all sizes, in the 
schools, where all children 
adjustment and 
demanded by the beginner, 
the most handicapped in 
sheer 


elementary 
need the 


guidance 


individual 


teachers are 
their professional services by 
numbers. 

Assembly line methods have no place 
There is no standard 
being. Children differ from 
one another. They differ in ability, in 
health, in interest. They come from 
widely varying backgrounds. Some are 
children of parents who are well edu- 
cated, economically secure, socially 
established. From other extremes of 
poverty, ignorance, and irres- 
many thousands of 
boys and girls who depend almost solely 
upon the school for the intellectual de- 
velopment which determines whether 
they are to be assets or liabilities in the 


in the school 


human 


family 


ponsibility come 
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democratic society of which they are 
a part. The school must adapt its ser- 
vices to differing needs of pupils. 
The increasing inability of hundreds 
ot communities, because of the growing 
population, to provide adequately for 
the individual care of their children is 
for national alarm. With part- 
time pupils in idleness or running the 
streets, victims of safety hazards, and 
prey to questionable 


cause 


diversions, our 

overcrowded schools are a community 

problem of the greatest magnitude. 

A half-century of growing schools 
The American early 

their government 


people based 


hopes for popular 
upon citizens educated in a system of 
popularly 
Adams 


words 


schools. John 
the 


has 


supported 
ssed_ in following 


that 


ex pre 
the 
accepted: 


policy long been 
“The whole people must take upon 
themselves the the 
whole people willing to 


education of 
and be 
bear the expense of it.” 
This was a fateful decision. 


Invited to acquire an education at 
the expense of a whole people, Ameri 
the invitation 
acceleration, school 
1900 there were 
pupils in the 
elementary and secondary 
At mid-century the enrolment 
in these schools has reached 25,000,000. 

Decade by decade the schools have 


can children accepted 


With 


enrolments 


increasing 
grew. In 
nearly 15,000,000 

free public 


chools 


grown until universal education ap 


proaches realization. Yet, according to 
than fou 


not en 


Bureau, 
children 


the Census more 


million 5-17 are 


age 


roled in any school. 


*Th article is the first in «a f 


eries ¢ 
Willard E 
*" Annual Report of the Profession to 
the Public. In this report Dr. Givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, has summarized the 
of greatly increased school population 
first article tells the story of the 
increas the second will housing 
the third will deal with 


which will summarize Dr 


problem 
This 
population 
discuss 
nd finance needs 
teacher supply 


Each year at all levels as a result of 
the increases in school population the 
over-all cost of education has neces- 
sarily mounted. There is no escaping 
the obligation, and the benefits are so 
defy accounting. Th 
schools have provided the skill for mili- 
tary defense when needed the 
technical ability at all the 
magnificent development in in- 
dustrial production which the 
has 


broad as to 


and 
times for 
most 
world 
ever seen. 


Why school enrolments have increased 
The population of the United States 
has almost doubled since 1900. In 1947 
the totally unexpected happened. A 
stork that in 1933 had brought less than 
17 babies 1,000 of popula- 
tion suddenly showed up in 1947 with 
27 babies per 1,000. This rate of ar- 
jumped significantly in 


for every 


first 
1942. These youngsters are now in the 
elementary schools. Their little 
thers and will in due time be 
knocking at the school house door. The 
focus is on the schools and nearly 100,- 
000 with substandard certifi- 
cates have been recruited. 

A twentieth century migration of 
large scope was packed into the few 
years of the World War II when more 


rival 


bro 
sisters 


teachers 
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than 8,000,000 Americans moved their 
residences across state boundary lines. 
The Bureau of Census in 1947 esti 
mated that two out of three persons 
living in the west had migrated there 

To regions inundated by migration, 
the problems of school plant, of school 
personnel, and of the educational pro- 
gram are in the long run not different 
from those areas where the birth rate 
has tremendously increased. A seat, a 
teacher, a curriculum adapted to his 
needs must be available to every pupil. 

As the educational program and the 
methods of instruction improved dur- 
ing the first fifty years of this century 
children stayed in school longer. This 
was partly due to a lengthened term 
The average number of days in which 
the public schools were in session in- 
creased from 144 in 1900 to 176 in 
1947. The holding power of the schools 
became better as the quality of their 
services improved. Of 1,000 pupils ir 
the fifth grade in 1907, only 139 were 
graduated from high school in 1914; of 
1,000 in the fifth grade in 1935, 467 
were graduated in 1942. 

Numerous other factors have tended 
to increase the school population and 
should be casual mention here. 
The abolition of child 
labor has kept more children in school, 
and as families 


given 
trend toward 
have improved their 
status they have given their children 
the advantage of more education. The 
lengthened life span has resulted in a 
longer average school span. Transpor 
tation of public school pupils and ur- 
banization facilitated attendance 
However, one of the most 


reasons for 


have 
for many. 
important heavier school 
enrolment lies within the development 
of the educational program itself 
Cause of growth psychological 

In summary, we might say that the 
causes of school population growth are 
varied but perhaps the most important 
single cause of the phenomenal expan 
sion of the American schoo] system in 
the first half of the century is not any 
of those we have enumerated. It is 
purely psychological. It is the aspira 
tion of American citizens for their 
children and for the future of democ 
racy upon a literate citizenry. 

Illiterate parents were happy to have 
their children read and write. Fathers 
and mothers who had only an elemen- 
tary education made sacrifices to send 
their children thru high school; those 
who have completed high school point 
with pride to the graduation of their 
children from college. 


based 


Universal appreciation of education 
as an enrichment of the life of the in- 
dividual, as a basic experience for all 
who hope to find the good life in a 
democratic goal 
which the American people are travel- 
ing and from which they will not be 
deterred. 


society, is a toward 
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THE 


FAITH 
By 


WHICH WE 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


the President's 
inaugural address of January 20, 1949. 


An excerpt from 


[’ IS FITTING, therefore, that we 
take this occasion to proclaim to the 
world the essential principles of faith 
by which we live, and to declare our 
aims to all peoples. 

The American people stand firm in 
the faith which has inspired this nation 
We that 
all men have a right to equal justice 
under law and equal opportunity to 
We believe 
that all men have the right to freedom 
of thought and We be- 
that all men are created equal 
because they are created in the image 
of God. 

From this faith we will not be moved. 


from the beginning. believe 


share in the common good. 


expression. 
lieve 


The American people desire, and are 
determined to work for, a world in 
which all nations and all peoples are 
free to govern themselves as they se 
tit and to achieve a decent and satisfy- 
ing life. Above all else, our people 
desire, and are determined to work for, 
peace on earth—a just and lasting 
genuine agreement 
freely arrived at by equals. 

In pursuit of these aims, the United 
States and other like-minded nations 
find themselves directly opposed by a 
regime with contrary aims and a to- 
tally different concept of life. 

That regime adheres to a false phil- 
osophy which purports to offer free- 
dom, security, and greater opportunity 
to mankind. Misled by that philosophy, 
many 


peace—based on 


sacrificed their 
liberties only to learn to their sorrow 
that deceit and mockery, poverty and 
tyranny, are their reward. 


peoples have 


That false philosophy is communism. 


Communism versus democracy 

based on the belief 
that man is so weak and inadequate 
that he is unable to himself, 


Communism is 


govern 





ESTIMATED ENROL.MENTS 

1950-1951 
Elementary 
20,711,000 


Secondary 
Public 5,492,000 
Private & 

parochial 
Federal 
Total 


‘Estimates 


2,947,000 
28,000 


645,000 
5,000 


6,142,000 


of Federal Security Agency) 


23,686,000 


and therefore requires the rule of 


strong masters. 
Democracy is based on the convic- 
that has the moral and in 


tellectual capacity, as well as the in 


tion man 
alienable right, to govern himself with 
reason and justice. 

Communism subjects the individual 
to arrest without lawful cause, punish 
ment without trial, and forced 
chattel of the state. It 
information he shall 
what art he shall produce, 


labor 
as a decrees 
what receive, 
what leaders 
he shall follow, and what thoughts he 
shall think. 
Democracy that govern- 
is established for the benefit of 
the individual, and is charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the rights 
of the individual and his freedom in 
the exercise of those abilities of his. 
that 
be corrected only by vio 


maintains 
ment 


Communism maintains social 
wrongs can 
lence. 

that social 
justice can be achieved through peace- 
ful change. 

Communism holds that the world is 
so widely divided into opposing classes 
that war is inevitable. 
holds that free nations 
can settle differences justly and main- 


Democracy has proved 


Democracy 


tain a lasting peace. 

These differences 
munism and democracy do not concern 
the United States alone. People every- 
where are coming to realize that what 
is involved is material well-being, hu- 


between com- 


man dignity, and the right to believe 
in and worship God. 

I state these differences, not to draw 
issues of belief as such, but because the 
actions resulting from the Communist 
philosophy are a threat to the efforts 
of free nations to bring about a world 
recovery and lasting peace. 
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A TILT OF THE TOP HAT 


To The Crane School 


MRS. LOTTIE HESS reports 


on an oustanding music program 


UR classroom teachers feel that 

perhaps the most important con- 
tributions made by our music program 
are in the effect on the general attitude 
adjustment of the young 
Lottie Parks Hess, music 
the Crane Elementary 
School, Yuma, Arizona. 
able to 
in the music class 


and social 


sters,”” says 
supervisor of 

“Children taste 
and it is 
them than 
explaining that 
project was worked 


are success 
sometimes 
worth more to vitamins,” 


the 


out as a 


she added, class 
plano 
simple way of teaching children to read 
music 


“The 


reading 


music 
difficult 
educators. It is my 
that it is difficult 
to teach a child to read music through 


effective teaching of 


has always been a 
problem for music 
personal opinion 


singing since his voice is too 
tain. He can strive for the right note 
but assurance that the note he 
utters will come out correctly as he has 
when he the right key on a 
musical instrument,” she wrote. 

4 survey of the 262 intermediate 


grade school pupils showed that only 


uncer- 
has no 


presses 


28 were studying piano privately and 
only 42 were the 
school’s program. The 

the children 
anxious to try 


others enrolled in 
instrumental 
and 
howed that they were 


their hand at piano playing 


need was obvious, 


No charge for lessons 


Since the school budget would not 


ow the use of elaborate materials, 


was necessary to organize piano 
classes that would cost almost nothing 


The 


charge 


without 
sixth 
work 
is also done with the third grade young 


lessons are now given 
fourth, fifth 


Some preliminary 


to all and 


grade pupils. 
and 


sters periods 


are often added to the class piano in 


Singing listening 


struction during a typical music class. 
Such les not 
pecial activity but are 


regarded as a 
integrated with 
the other music activities to form the 


sons are 


general music program. They are not 
designed to make fine pianists of the 
children or to infringe on the field of 
private piano teaching. Mrs. Hess 
fact, that the lessons will 
stimulate interest in studying privately 
and already has interested many pupils 


hopes, in 


in obtaining a piano and taking out- 
The class lessons are de- 
signed only to teach children enough 
so they can play simple tunes and ac- 
companiments for songs. 


side lessons. 
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At Yuma 


Wholehearted faculty support 

“Our classroom teachers support the 
wholeheartedly,” Mrs. Hess 
“A child who has found the 
periods 


program 
declared. 
music stimu- 
the 
of the day. Interests developed in music 


interesting and 


lating is easier to work with rest 


class can be capitalized on in social 
tudies, language, arts and other sub- 
The reverse is also with 
the result that the life of the child can 
be greatly enriched by integrating his 
music experiences 


tields.” 


jects. true, 


with work in other 


* 


School superintendent Warren Sir- 
had set the school 
philosophy of doing everything possible 
well-rounded 


rine, who down 


to develop personalities 
in the students, is heartily in favor of 
the project because of its 
tions to the 
dc velopment 


contribu- 


children’s personality 


* 


To The Prescott Junior High School 


MRS. MATTIE McDANIEL 
tells how her school cut the pupil load in half. 


XPERIMENTS the 
Prescott Junior High School have 
convinced teachers that the “core cur- 


conducted in 


riculum” approach aids and accelerates 

the learning process. 
seginning in the 

1947, 


cial 


seventh grade, in 
reading was integrated with so 
science, language, spelling, and 
penmanship. The result was so gratify- 
ing that the continued the 
next year introduced the 
eight grade. 

At ne 
taught ninth grade experimental classes 
integrating English and Social Science. 


plan was 


and into 


same time, two instructors 


While in the experimental stage, one 
of these 
English 


Social 


teachers continued conducting 
the other taught 
a single subject. The 
results were so gratifying that in the 
1949-50 year all English and 
Social the ninth grade is 
taught integrally by three qualified and 
interested instructors. 


classes and 


Science as 


school 
Science in 


Student interest the goal 

The primary aim of the project was 
to fit a teaching program to the needs 
of the individual student in light of 
his interests and abilities. It was hoped 
that the student would emerge as a 
well-informed citizen, fitted to take 
his place in the world and equipped 
with the ability to achieve ease and 
effectiveness in individual self-expres- 
sion. 

Materials were selected from current 
publications, films, novels, and classi- 


cal literature. Extra credit was given 


for work done in addition to the mini- 
mum requirements, such as drawings, 
maps, memorization, and bulletin board 
displays. Opportunities for dramatiza- 
before for 


room enjoyment often occurred. 


tions assemblies or class- 


Results gratifying 

The students seemed to feel that they 
had accomplished more than they would 
Skill in 
reading, composition, and oral expres- 
did 
; oral reading 
and the 
students were alert for correlative ma 


have in two separate classes. 


sion were improved, Techniques 


not tend to become static 
were 


opportunities countless; 


terials in magazines, home libraries, 


and public libraries. 

It appeared to instructors that the 
individual’s sense of responsibility, as 
well as his resourcefulness and initia- 
addition to 
this, an awareness of the place of art, 
music, 


tive, were developed. In 


reli- 
gion in the culture of a nation became 
evident. 


science, architecture, and 


From the standpoint of the instructors 

Certainly something should be said 
of the experiment from the standpoint 
of the instructors. In cutting the pupil 
load in half, the teachers found that 
the work load decreased comparably. 
Paper grading, that cl: 
was lessened considerably. 
but not least, such classes are rich in 
opportunities for individual guidance. 
Such guidance is the most effective, is 
it not” 


ssroom bugaboo, 
And, last 
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WE DO TEACH THE 


By 
BERNARD BAUMGARTNER 
Arizona State College, Tempe 


HE work of teachers in the public 

schools would be greatly simplified 
if they could suddenly discover a way 
to insure the mastery of t’:e basic skills 
by every child. 

Many are skeptical of the problem 
approach to learning. parents 
question the wisdom of following a 
technique which is different from those 
methods which were used when they 
were in school. Some teachers do not 
feel secure when deviating from text- 
books, and are challenging the modern 
approach to teaching. They doubt the 
value of the kind of teaching which 
takes the students into the community 
and the library to gather information 
to use as a basis for drawing their own 
conclusions. One of the chief argu- 
ments used is that the problem-solving 
method fails to develop power in the 
use of the basic skills. 

To obtain objective data as a basis 
for judging the effectiveness of the 
problem approach a unit of work was 
chosen from the 
tion. 

The study developed 
group of sixth grade pupils at Tempe 
Grammar School and the unit was 
adapted from the plan suggested in the 
experimental edition of the Arizona 
Social Studies Guide which was issued 
in 1948. 

During the time the study was in 
progress a total number of fifty pupils 
were in attendance at one time or an- 
other. Of fifty pupils, only 
twenty-seven were in attendance from 


Some 


field of communica- 


was with a 


these 


the time the study began until it was 
completed. This lack of stability in the 
class necessitated a great deal of flexi- 
bility in carrying out the unit of work. 
Each pupil was treated as an individual, 
and new phases of the problem were 
constantly arising. Consequently, even 
though the plan followed, 
many changes were necessary. 


basic was 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


AEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
December 1-2, 1950 
Phoenix 
AEA CONVENTION 
April 6-7, 1951 


Tucson 
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BASIC SKILLS 


The term “problem approach,” as 
used here, refers to that method which 
allows the pupils freedom to help select 
their problems for study, to participate 
in planning with the teacher the ways 
and means of solving these problems 
and the freedom to draw their own 
conclusions. 

The basic skills referred to consist 
of such reading skills as comprehension 
and vocabulary, such work-study skills 
as the use of the basic reference tools: 
the index, encyclopedias, almanacs, the 
dictionary, charts, graphs and tables, 
and such language skills as the ability 
to punctuate and capitalize, to spell and 
to use common words correctly. 


Problems of the transient 

Most of the work done by the class 
was accomplished through committees. 
Five topics were named by the children 
as being the important phases to study 
and each selected the phase on which 
he wanted to work. The plan called for 
five committees: the development of 
writing and the newspaper, inventions 
that aided communication, the effect 
of movies on communication, the postal 
service, and transportation as it affects 
communication. 

Having children working in com- 
mittees helped to solve the problem of 
caring for the transient child. The 
first day he was a member of the class 
he was selected to act on a committee 
and was given a definite job by the 
committee chairman. Thus he became 
acquainted with the children and had 
the feeling of belonging to the group. 

The textbooks were used a 
great not for daily lessons, but 


basic 
deal 

as reference Integration of 
subject matter was striven for through- 
out the study. The 


were often consulted and gave a great 


sources, 


special teachers 
deal of help in carrying out the various 
activities of the unit. 


Cooperative action. 

The art teacher, Mrs. LaVern Feeney, 
helped the pupils with their large 
murals on communication and trans- 
portation as it affects communication. 
She helped each committee with the 
posters which they made to help other 
members of the class obtain a better 
understanding of the data they had 
discovered in their search for informa- 
tion. She helped them make more at- 
tractive bulletin board displays. 

The industrial arts teacher, Mr. Burt 
Hollis, helped the children build their 
telephone and telegraph sets. He helped 
them in their experimenting with the 
Morse Code. He helped them build 
models of early ships, trains, stage 
coaches, airplanes and automobiles. 


The librarian, Mrs. Mildred Donham, 
gave extremely valuable aid during 
this study. She helped the pupils find 
material and guided them a great deal 
in their search for information. As 
groups went to the library she helped 
them apply in their use of such refer- 
ences as encyclopedias, almanacs, mag- 
and newspapers the abilities 
which they had acquired through the 
classroom experiences. She helped 
them find pictures on their material, 
and she helped them make book displays 
pertaining to their work. 

The visual aids teacher, Mr. Robert 
Williams, secured pictures, film strips 
and motion pictures to help the pupils 
illustrate certain phases of the work 
of transmitting trans- 


azines, 


messages and 


porting goods. 


Growth exceeds expectations. 

According to the authors of the Iowa 
Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills, the 
normal growth for these pupils from 
the time the study was begun until it 
was completed is four months. The ac- 
tual growth made by the pupils in the 
reading skills during this time was 
eight and two-tenths months. In other 
words, the growth made exceeded nor- 
mal growth by four and two-tenths 
The actual growth in the 
language skills made by these pupils 
exceeded the normal growth by thre 
and four-tenths months. These pupils 
exceeded normal growth in the work- 
study skills by five and three-tenths 
months. The actual growth in the work 
study skills was nine and three-tenths 
months. 


months. 


The pupils who made up the class 
were not a group from whom one 
should expect exceptional growth. 
When the Otis Group Intelligence Test 
was given a median intelligence quo 


tient of 94.5 was indicated. 


SONNET FOR 
THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


Ir n tarched dre 


shoes, 


and stiff unscuffed 
bring your 
school 

Name taped on all the things that 
might lose, 

With a new varnished rule, 

The untried impiements of one 

etter fish are taken 


outdoor wonder into 


you 


pencil box and 
who knows 
how 


from the weirs 


Or where sweet grass in a salt meadow 
Lrows. 

And how sea urchin 

Laghtly across this 

You leap to the 

Hoping 


cling te 
lintel, like 


ancient pliers 
a brook, 

paper, 
from a book 
Nor would T hold you from this novel brink. 


ibstractions ink, 


to seize the story 
Glad you think 
quick, 


For poems have 


nimbly, as your feet are 


crammar tars 


Ulrich 


arithmetic 
Troubetskoy 


(Reprinted by permission from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor) 











ty of Arizona students the general library is the heart of the university. It is 


a focal point for the entire student body; and during the morning hours particularly students 


are drawn by the warm winter sun to the south library steps for brief between-class chats, 


and to spend oper class periods as well as excursions to hookshelves and learning. 


Coxsistext growth since its first classes were opened in 1891 has made the Uni 


versity of Arizona a leader among the state’s educational institutions ef higher learn 
ing. The university this fall has opened its academic activities—teaching, research, and 
extension with a student enrollment of 6.200 for its regular resident fall semester, the 
highest student registration in its histery. 


During the past year the University of Arizona served 8,976 different students in 


its regular session, summer session, and programs of correspondence and night courses. 


From the date of its founding, IS85, the state university has developed its physical 
plant to a value of $11,000,000. Its faculty and staff has grown to 675 persons. The 
original colleges of mining and agriculture are now among 10 highly-ranking colleges 
Which indicate the expanse of the educational offerings— Agriculture, Business and Pub 
lic Administration, Education, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, Liberal Arts, Mines, Phar 
macy and Graduate Studies; and schools of home economies, military science and tac 
ties, and music. 


Of 


TUCSON 


Liddre A/l Inquiries to lhtrector of Admission 
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That’s a terrific improt ement!” 


HE room was well lighted and 

attractive, with many centers of 
activity. It seemed more like a room in 
a well-lived-in home than a schoolroom. 
A caged canary and an aquarium oc- 
cupied opposite corners. Colorful pic- 
tures, including the children’s art, were 
hung about the room with an air of 
belonging. Equipment was scattered 
with indications that_it was being well 
used. 

The boys and girls in Miss Mildred 
Thurston’s primary group at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School 
were busy drawing pictures of a man. 
A hush of concentrated activity hung 
over the room. They were all trying to 
do their best, for soon they would com- 
pare these pictures with ones they had 
drawn earlier in the year, to see if 
there was any improvement. 


Young art critics 

When the 25 youngsters had finished 
their productions, they walked up to the 
front of the room, waving their master- 
pieces as they went, and squatted on the 
square of green rug in front of Miss 
Thurston. From a large manila en- 
velope Miss Thurston pulled the “man 
drawings” each child had made during 
the first week of school. 

“Here is the drawing Barbara did 
last fall,” she said. Now let’s see what 
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kind of a man Barbara has drawn this 
time. We will hope that she has shown 
improvement in her art work since the 
first of the year and that all the rest 
of you have, too.” 

Barbara arose and smilingly handed 
her drawing to Miss Thurston. The 
children were as quick as Miss Thurs- 
ton to notice progress. “That’s a terrific 
improvement,” one little girl squealed, 
and another sighed, “Yes, that’s a lot 
better!” 

Each pair of drawings was appraised 
by teacher and pupils before it was put 
into the manila envelope. Not all were 
without flaws. Lucy had not followed 
directions and had added a tree to her 
drawing. Mitchell had put some extra 
marks on his, too. Miss Thurston’s cor- 
rection was slight but firm. Only Gail’s, 
in the eyes of her audience, failed to 
surpass her earlier work. 

The whole situation was one of re- 
laxation and confidence. The children 
heard their comrades’ criticisms and ac- 
cepted them without objections. The 
teacher stayed in the background with 
her remarks and directed the 
taneous pupil comments. 

When Miss Thurston sensed that the 
children were becoming a bit restless, 
she suggested a session in rhythms. 
Smiles and laughter from every one of 
the primary pupils were followed by 


spon- 


in this primary classroom where 
ease and security are the key- 
note and a skillful teacher 
makes each child feel able to do 
his best. 


by 


CATHRYN A. SPELTS 
Nebraska Educational News 


and 


GLADYS M. TROTT 
Education Reporter 


excitement and activity. John and Jan 
were assigned to collect the crayons 
while others moved chairs and desks to 
the sides of the 
carrying out his 
easily 


room. With everyone 
duties quickly and 
the area was soon transformed 
into a ballroom for the eager dancers. 

As Miss Thurston plugged in the 
phonograph, the children reassembled 
on the rug in front of her. Then the 
strains of “Skip to My Lou” echoed 
through the room. Boys and girls began 
to nod and tap, fascinated by the 
rhythm and anxious to dance. 


They dance as they feel 

“Joan, will you begin the dancing 
for us?” Miss Thurston asked. 

Without any sign of shyness or show- 
ing off, Joan walked calmly to the clear 
space in the center of the room. She 
paused for a moment, seeming to decide 
what step to do. Then in perfect time 
to “Skip to My danced a 
simple step and turned cartwheels. Her 
ease of motion and the expression of 
satisfaction on her face showed she was 
finding an outlet for deep feelings. Her 
performance was as graceful and beau- 
tiful as a ballet dancer’s. 

Gently, the teacher urged the young- 
sters to dance as they felt, to try some- 
thing new. Regular!y she changed the 
tempo of the music, to inspire varied 
steps. First the children danced individ- 
ually, then in mixed couples. 

Miss Thurston generous with 
her praise, too, but she didn’t hesitate 
to suggest more concentration on the 
rhythm, 


Lou” she 


was 





NEA CONVENTION 
JULY 7, 1950 


ARIZONA'S 
DELEGATION 


THE MOST INSPIRING EXPERIENCE 


MISS RUTH FOSTER, Yuma High School Teacher, tells the story 
of the NEA Convention in St. Louis, Missouri, July 2-8, 1950. 


ye THAN 4,000 TEACHERS 
| from the U. S. and its territories 


assembled in St. Louis, 
ttend the 88th Annual Meeting of the 
National Education \ 


Repre sentative As 


July 3-7, to 


oclation \ 
embly of 3,300 dele 


gates transacted business of the or 
eaders conducted 


20 NEA depart 


ranization, and sO0 


of more thar 


teachers’ convention is always 


g that it is ssible to cover it 


impo 
all, but attending is the most inspira 


tional experience a teacher have 
Besides the 


characteristic of 


can 
small session 
the 


large and 


any convention, 
contact with others whose interests and 
affords an un 


problems are similar 


usual opportunity for an exchange of 
deas 


rhough 


that is 


and formation of new friendship 


it is impossible to remember 


said at any of the conven 


tions, highlights remain with the par 


ticipants a long time 


A nation handicapped 

This year, this was especially true of 
the timely address by John W. Fur 
bay, director of Air World Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri, who 
improved 
He called for an 


attention to the 


emphasized 


relationship between races 


elimination of pre 


judice, calling fact 
majority of the 


dark-skinned 
have 


that a large people of 
the 


many of 


world are and that 
culture 


light 


‘ volved 
of the 


them 


comparable to those 


18 


kinned minorities In addition, he 


stressed the need for Americans to be 


come bilingual enough to converse with 


other the globe. 


“We 


most 


people on parts of 


Said he, Americans have been 
one of the 

on the face of the 
We ar the 
whose educated people speak only one 
became tis 


become 


nations 


handicapped 
earth, linguistically 


only important nation 


language, If we ever ruists, 


we shall have to begin the study of 


elementary schools.” 


peaker 


languages in tl 


Other convention praised 


4 


DR. CORMA A. MOWREY. PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


the achievements of the public schools 
but occasionally bristled at the attacks 
effective 
ness of America’s educational program 
Andrew D 
warned, “While constructive citi 
littees for 

up the 


come 


of those who disparaged th« 


In his keynote address, Dr. 
Holt 
zens’ com 


education have 


been springing country over 


there have also into being cer 
tain other groups whose primary inter- 
est apparently is to weaken the publi 
chools least to arouse public doubt 
concerning the value of their program 
These lambasted us for 
failing to teach the three R’s; for giv 


ig too many vocational courses, or too 


groups have 


vocational courses; for 
phasizing athletics, or for 

phasizing athletics. Their main purposs 
discredit 
whatever they may be. 


few over-em- 


under-em 
school 


seems to be to our 


program ws 

Harold Benjamin, dean of the Col 
lege of Education, University of Mary 
land, gave a more detailed account of 


criticism leveled at the schools. Dr 


Benjamin said, “The enemy is trying 
our line with a number of local probing 
raids attempting to find out where we 
are weak or strong, testing his methods 
of attack, recruiting and training his 
forces 


building up his stock piles, fill 


ing his war chest, and organizing his 
propaganda units. 

Each 
ings devoted their time to various topics 


(Inspiring Experience, page 40) 


afternoon smaller group meet 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS MEET 
AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FREDA LOUISE and W. L. CLEMENTS 


tell the story of their experiences at the National Conference 
of Classroom Teachers, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri, July 10-21, 1950 


HE BEST CONFERENCE of them 
all. This was the opinion of some 
three hundred fifty teachers from every 
state in the Union and its possessions. 
What made it the best 
date? There were a number of reasons, 


conference to 


but the top one was the excellent job 
of organization done by Hilda Maeh- 
ling, national classroom teachers’ secre- 
tary, and her staff. Every phase of the 
conference, down to the minutest de- 
tail, gave evidence of having been very 
carefully planned. 


A program unique 

The two weeks conference, held this 
year on the beautiful campus of Lin 
denwood College at St. Charles, Mis- 
in the nature of its 
program. It was divided into three gen- 
eral parts. The first was a three-day 
session on International Relations; the 
second, a three-day discussion on the 
functions of the N.E.A., the state and 
the local teachers’ 
third, a three-day 
discussion of 


souri, Was unique 


and the 
demonstration 


associations; 
and 
Inter 
spersed with these, usually in the even 


group dynamic 


ing, were visual aids demonstrations 


showing how the material pertaining 


to the discussion topics could be used 


in the classroom. 


x. 


Relations Confer- 
William G. 
educational 


The International 
ence, headed by Dr 
secretary of the 
committee of the 
undertaking and rather significant at 
this time. It built around five 
major topics: The Foreign Policy of the 
U. S.; International Organizations; Nu 


Carr, 
policies 


N.E.A., was a new 


Was 


clear Energy; Foods and People; and 
Human Rights. Such prominent speak- 
ers as Dorothy Fosdick, a member of 
the policy planning staff of the depart- 
ment of state, who explained the func- 
tions of “The Foreign Policy of the 
U. S.”; William Agar, Chief, Head 
quarters Section, Special Service Di- 
United Nations, 
“International Organizations 
Promotion of Peace”; R 


vision, speaking on 
and the 
Will Burnett, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, ‘““Nuclear Energy and the Pro- 
blem of Reynolds, 
Chief, Information Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Washington, 
D. C., “Food and People’; Everett R. 
Clinchy, President, National 


ence of Christians and Jews, “Interna- 


Peace”; Florence 


Section, 


Confer 


tional Aspects of Human Rights”; and 
Edgar Dale, Research Associate Head, 
Division of 
Ohio 


University 
University, 


™ 


Curriculum, 


State “The Young 


Arizona delegates shown with national officers at Lindenwood. Left to right: Nell Wil- 
coxen, Phoenix, Southwest Regional Director; Hilda Maehling, National Secretary; John 


P. Hindman, Casa Grande. Back row center: 


Freda Clements, Creighton School, Phoenix; 


Dr. Karl Berns, NEA Staff. Center front: Mary Virginia Morris, president, NEA Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers; Maria Urquides, president, Tucson Education Association; 


Jane Robb, department treasurer 


Lois Carter, 


department vice-president; Gertrude 


McComb, NEA treasurer; and W. L. Clements, Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
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MARY VIRGINIA MORRIS 
American Citizen, His Rights and 
Duties in a World Community.” Each 
of these speakers made a special effort 
to explain how an enterprising teacher 
could utilize the topic of his or her 
discussion in the classroom. 

Following the addresses at both the 
morning and afternoon assemblies the 
group adjourned to the 
tional meetings 


various 
Here each person had 
the opportunity to express himself. Dis- 
cussion guides 


sec- 


were provided every- 
one, giving the background and some 
factual information on the 


under discussion. 


subject 


One sentence summaries 

At the close of the International Re- 
lations Conference, Dr. made a 
each of the 
principal speakers as follows: 

1. The United States is the leader 
of the free world; we must act respon- 
sibly. (Miss Fosdick) 

2. The United 
hope for peace; we 
loyally. (Mr. Agar) 

3. Nuclear Energy unlocks the door 
to a new world; we must enter it boldly. 
(Prof. Burnett) 

4. Half the world is hungry; we must 
share generously. (Mrs. 


Carr 
one-sentence summary of 


best 
support it 


Nations is our 
must 


Reynolds) 

5. Diversity rather than uniformity 
is the source of our strength; we must 
work fratefnally. (Dr. 
Clinchy) 


together 


6. The human family stands at the 
threshold of exhilarating opportunities ; 
we must go forward hopefully. (Dr. 
Dale) 

The climax of the International Con- 
the last night when the 
twenty-seven foreign students from six 
teen countries presented an informal 
program. They were a grand group and 
entered into the fun wholeheartedly. 


ference cam 


Many practical suggestions 

The functions of the national, state, 
and local 
explained, 
were fully 


associations 
but the 


were not only 
problems of each 
discussed during the next 
three days. Many practical suggestions 
were made, and much valuable informa 


(Classroom Teachers, page 25) 
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Now 7 New EBFilms 
on great men and women 
give America’s schools 


13 EBFILMS 
AMERICAN HIST ORY 
and LITERATURE 


earlier EBFilms on 
American Literature and History 
Christopher Columbus 
Thomas Jefferson 


Benjamin Franklin 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
James Fenimore Cooper 


Your Local EBF Representative: 
FRANK DICKENSON 
MOVIE CENTER 


119 WEST McDOWELL ROAD 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 


Washington Irving 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





“This Step Is Admittedly Radical—” 


DR. JOHN DALE RUSSELL said, as he addressed the 
Conference on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Bloomington, Indiana, June 27-30, 1950. 


accrediting institutions must be a co- 


"T HERE are large numbers of in- 
stitutions today that are not 


accredited by the American 


operative venture among the represen- 
tatives of the institution, the state de- 
partments of officials 
and that are producing graduates who’ of the and the 
compete for teaching members of the organized profession. 
terms with These groups must first upon 
credited said Dr. the qualifications of the product of the 
John Dale Russell, Director of Division teacher-education 
of Higher Education, Federal Security unite to 

Agency. 
Dr. sell went on to say that a 
the evaluation of teacher 


Associa- 
tion of Colleges For Teacher Education education, the 


local school systems, 


jobs on equal 
the graduates of the ac- 


teacher 


agree 
colleges,” 
institution and then 
enforce the 
have agreed upon. 


standards they 
He strongly recom- 
mended the establishment of a council 
with sufficient power and prestige to 


Representing Arizona at the 1950 National Conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards were seven educational leaders. Left to right: Lois V. Rogers, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the AEA; Thomas P. Tammen, AEA Vice-President; 
Ruth Foster, Yuma High School teacher; M. L. Brooks, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Alice L. Vail, NEA State Director; Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, Phoenix Elemen- 
tary Teacher; and Paul E. Hollister, Douglas Junior High School teacher 





oxy danse 6x 


Do numbers, the number system, and 
the fundamental processes make 
sense to your boys and girls? They 
will if you use the primary arithmetic 
program that puts meaning into 
numbers... 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Worktext" and Teaching Aids for Grades 1-3 


WRITE FOR ¢STe at a cost of less than 50c per pupil. 
INFORMATION =f )& 

gy 

c > 
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evaluate the program of any such in- 
stitution and commented that “The 
creation of anything powerful nearly 
always has dangers, but that fact has 
not restrained men from inventing and 
using dynamite, or from investigating 
nuclear fission.” 
Professional action urged 

“The step I am here suggesting is 
admittedly radical,” said Dr. Russell 
as he suggested restrictive membership 
in professional organizations. ‘“Sup- 
pose the National Education Associa- 
tion and every state education asso- 
ciation would resolve that hereafter no 
new member would be admitted into 
full professional status who had not 
completed a required course of study 
in an accredited institution of teacher 
preparation. Not only would our posi- 
tion as a profession be strengthened, 
but the institutions which now annually 
flood the market with job-seeking ap- 
plicants whose preparation for teach- 
ing is sub-standard would either go 
out of the business of trying to pre- 
pare teachers or would bring their pro- 
gram up to an acceptable level. Per- 
haps it would be necessary to intro- 
duce it gradually by first creating two 
classes of membership in the profes- 
sional organizations—a Class I group 
of those who have true professional 
status, which might include all the 
present membership as well as all per- 

(Admittedly Radical, page 23) 








OUR CONTEMPORARY 
STUDIO OF DESIGN 
an give life and color to your 
rooms, often at suprisingly 
little cost and there is no 
harge for this service to our 


ustomers. Come and talk to 








And 
Folding 
Chairs 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 
THE Wonr0e. COMPANY INC. 
—= CHURCH STRE COLFAX, JOWA 














SCHOOL DAZE? 


books, clothes, tuition, new-season, 
home needs . . . BILLS, BILLS, BILLS! 


Korricks solves financial headaches 
while you buy what you need NOW! 


When everything piles up at once, Korrick’s is the answer! With 
several favorite accounts that permit you to purchase what you need, 
when you need it to take advantage of timely specials and 


to “spread out” payments conveniently over a period of time 


KORRICKS 30-60-90-DAY ACCOUNT—You make no down payment* 
just three equal payments 30, 60, 90 days after you make 


your purchases 


KORRICKS REVOLVING CHARGE ACCOUNT Simply arrange a 
“maximum credit” with our Charge Account Office. Say $100 
$200 or more. You charge purchases against this “maximum credit.” 
No down payment.* And each month, you make convenient pay 
ments of a certain amount again increasing your “credit” up to 
your maximum 


KORRICKS REGULAR CHARGE ACCOUNT in which purchases 
made are payable the following month. Shop in person by mail or 
phone. Just say “Charge it.” 


KORRICKS BUDGET ACCOUNT — You may make the required down 
payment and pay the balance monthly in accordance with regulation 


We cordially invite you to Visit Our Friendly 
Charge Account Office—Fourth Floor—to Open 
the Accounts Best Suited to Your Individual Needs 


*With exception of items which 
come under government regula Washington at First Street 


tion “W" Phoenix, Arizona 
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“Tome 
Coca-Cola” 


++. password 
to refreshment 
in the phoenix 
of the Pacific 


Resurgent Manila en- 
joys refreshment from one 
of the world’s largest 
Coca-Cola bottling 
plants—and one of the 
newest. In the Philippines 
as everywhere else, 
Coca-Cola is 

the choice 

of those who 

like to work 

refreshed and 


play refreshed. 
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ADMITTEDLY RADICAL 
(From page 21) 
sons newly entering upon teaching who 
have completed their preparation in an 
accredited institution, and a Class IT WORKBOOKS 
membership for beginning teachers 


whose preparation is substandard.” 
After Dr. Russell’s send-off the mem- ° 
bers of the Conference spent the week Hektograph on “as Spurit 
studying the various phases of improv- 
ing teacher-education standards. Their 
conclusions, as summarized at the close FOR MOST SUBJECTS 
of the conference, presented some stag- 
gering suggestions. Among other . 
recommendations, the conferees urged Regular print to go with all state text books and many 
that all instructors in colleges of edu- others. 
cation be required to have professional 
education at least equivalent to that 
which the profession requires of those oe ra 
who teach in the public schools. They 
recommended salaries that would rise 


progressively from a minimum of . . P : 
$4,000 to at least $10,000. Affiliation Write for list of type in which you are interested. 











with the professional organizations on 
both the state and national levels was 
urged as a requisite to a professional * * 
attitude. It was emphasized that one 
responsibility of the institution was to 
provide instructors in the college of 


education with continuous contact with AAG rston Supply Co. 


the public schools and with opportuni- 
ties to return to them periodically in 324 N. Central Avenue Phoenix, Arizona P. O. Box 1390 
order that those preparing teachers may 
be aware of current needs and prac- 


tices in the schools. Romnnoes 


























SAVES UP TO 90Z% OF SCORING TIME 


An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . . in- 
expensive and simple to use . . . can be used with either hand or machine-scored 
tests .. . no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring time .. . no answer key necessary to 
score tests . . . automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 
Language Tests . . . designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 





7 cents each 





REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 








5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
(e e CALIFORNIA “PEST BUREAU e@ 110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvanio 
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very Teacher and libvauian... 


will want this New All-Color Filmstrip 
to teach the use of 


HOW TO USE 


the Encyclopedia! COMPTONS 


PICTURED 
Free 30-Day Loan—Option 2 ENCYCLOPEDIA 
to Purchase at Cost 


New 60-frame filmstrip in full color 
alive with interest to aid in teaching 
the use of ont of the most important 


educational tools. 


20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 
given by the teacher or librarian. 
Also suggests several ways of intro- 
ducing the film and offers simple 
instructions on how to make the 


most effective use of any .Imstrip. 


Try this film in your school—free for 
30 days! Ask your superintendent or 
principal to mail the coupon below. 


W. L. McGOWEN. District Mgr. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1709 West 8th Street 
Los Angeles 14. Calif. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in securing the filmstrip HOW TO 
USE COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Kindly send me an application for your free 30-day 
loan with option to purchase at cost. 





(NAME AND TITLE) 
“TCOMPLETE SCHOOL NAME, DISTRICT, ETC.) 





(CITY AND STATE) 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
(From page 19) 


tion was received by the delegate A 
considerable amount of printed ma 
terials was made available for those 
who might care to have it. Incidentally, 
there were some 15,000 printed ma 
terials from the N. E. A. made avail- 
able during the conference, and most 
of it was carted or shipped back home 
by the delegates for use by their fel- 
low teachers. 

“Phillips 66” 

Then last, but far from least, came 
“Phillips 66.” Don Phillips, Head Adult 
Education Department of Michigan 
State College was the very human 
leader in this revealing course in 
“Group Dynamics.” “One foot in a jet- 
propelled plane and the other in an AMERICA’S FINE WATCH 


ox cart’? was the way he described our 
h relations. This course was t 

ssp ace he panes ativan GIVES GREATER VALUE TODAY 
and participation as well for we really IN SPITE OF INCREASED 


tried it out—and it worked. “Never 
underestimate the resources of your MANUFACTURING COSTS 
group is the underlying theory. It 
might well be called “democracy in Value for value, Hamilton watches actually cost less 
action.” Most of us there will not for- today than they did twenty years ago! How can 
this be true? Because Hamilton pioneered many 
manufacturing improvements and technological ad- 
vances to keep costs down. It’s a fact! By actual 
test of quality . .. by actual comparison of work- 
manship . . . model for model... the handsome 
Hamilton you buy today gives you more for your 
dollar than ever before! 


get Phillips “66” and will want to try 
out the plan whereby we get results 
from 6 people in 6 minutes—hence the 
“66.” Much more will undoubtedly be 
heard of Phillips “66” Group Dynamics 
in the future. 

Space permits but scant mention of 
such important things as comfortable Prices Include 
accommodations in spacious dormi- een 
tories, good food and pleasant fellow- 
ship in a pleasing dining hall at 8, 12, 
and 6 regularly. Also the recreational 
activities, including Municipal Opera 
in St. Louis, Show Boat and an excur- 
sion on the Mississippi, plus square 
dancing in the gym, or card parties, and 
with it all the gracious hospitality of 
President McClure and the personnel 
of Lindenwood College. 


ELGIN 
BULOVA 
ageRs’ 4/ FRO : LONGINE 
= ROLEX 

CROTON 

2h AR AT FitsT WATCH 
a HEADQUARTERS 
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Style Center in Phoenix 


-O 


for Men’s and Women’s 


Sport and Casual Clothes 


| 
\ 


Rianch and Play Clothes 





@ Casual Shoes 


TUCSON PHOENIX YUMA 
@ - Cameras 9 E. Congress 36 N. Central 210 E. Main 
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“Perfect Sleeper” 


AMERICA’S FINEST SMOOTH-TOP MATTRESS! 














Mattress and Box Spring 





more! ~ ay 


"Guaranteed by. ~ 50 
‘Good Housekeeping ; 
<7 Aoveatisto wie each ‘ 
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ANGELUS 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
525-537 West Van Buren Phone 3-6171 








WAYNE .. ALL METAL..BUS BODIES 
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* Super-strong, yet sleek and graceful, their modern, streamlined exterior 
delights the eye and makes the owner proud. Newly designed, sturdy, out- 
side applied impact and ve guard rails emphasize the flowing lines. 
The sturdy channel steel bumper harmoniously finishes off the design, and 
protects the body from accident. 


The Wayne Works—Richmond, Ind. 


ALLISON STEEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Arizona Distributor 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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PROFESSION? 
(From page 11) 


which provides a planned direction-to- 
action in place of animal activity, and 
organized response in place of emo- 
tionalization. Two factors have com- 
bined to make it imperative that teach- 
ers, as individuals and as a group, de- 
velop a self-imposed discipline. The 
first factor is that of increasing recog- 
nition on the part of educators that the 
complexities and pressures of modern 
life demand of even relatively uned- 
ucated persons a far broader and more 
general knowledge than the most highly 
educated person a century or so ago 
possessed. It is not enough for one 
to teach Ancient History and then 
amble quietly home. A doctor does 
not labor diligently to repair a- broken 
finger while the rest of the patient dies, 
Instead, he seeks to find out what is 
most dangerously wrong, leaving less 
important needs until they can be 
taken care of later. If necessary, he 
calls in a specialist to aid him. 

In contrast, the trend toward specia!- 
ization in education has led some teach- 
ers to go on worrying about the finger 

not only while the patient was dying, 
but long after the patient was dead! 
Thus, some English teachers know little 
about the patient besides his English 
facility. A Math teacher insists on his 
Math at all costs; a Commerce teacher 
accepts no other responsibility than that 
of the commercial knowledge of his 
students. The result, as I have indi- 
cated, is a toe, a finger, or a knee-cap 
in excellent condition on a dead patient! 
To the rescue 

The second factor which makes self- 
discipline on the part of teachers man- 
datory is the widening gap between the 
teacher and the administration. There 
was a time when schools were small, 
pupils were select, the curriculum was 
set and inviolate, and principals and 

(PROFESSION ?, page 29) 
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VALLEY STATE FAIR 
manne sae STATIONERS Nov. 3-12 


Yovered Wagon Days 
Everything for the Centennial 1850-1950 


1intaining the Original 
Method designed by School and Office 


n STATE FAIRGROUNDS-PHOENIX 
Martha Harper 


e Agricultural & Livestock Show 

e Authentic Frontier Town 

e Square Dancing e Big Car Racing 
H Raci Dai 

7 advertisement entitles bearer to 35 West Monroe Phoenix. Arizona Mibecraemiionesin:.. ty 


5°, off on Nationally Advertised Educational Exhibits, Arts, Crafts, 
$10.00 Permanent Science 


826 North Central Phone 4-1831 H. F. “Storky” Gordon 
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PROFESSION? 
(From page 27) 


teachers shared in the solution of prob- 
lems common to them both in a com- 
paratively rigid educational structure. 
But with the development of compul- 
sory education and far larger schools, 
of specialized training for school ad- 
ministrators, and of highly complex 
and itemized knowledge, teachers and 
principals began drawing apart and the 
current gap was begun. Teachers 
curled up in the familiar warmth of 
their little subject-matter nests, com- 
ing out only when one of their number 
needed protection from the administra- 
tive wolves, prowling the open ranges 
of education. Thus it is that even a 
poor teacher will be protected by other 
teachers the moment he is threatened 
with dismissal or penalty by an ad- 
ministrator. 

A few years ago in a California 
school system, a teacher was arrested 
and fined for drunken driving and be- 
ing involved in an accident. Because of 
the strong California tenure law, he 
was merely warned by school authori- 
ties and permitted to return to his 
work as a teacher. Several months 
later, he was again involved in an auto- 
mobile accident while drunk, and was 
again convicted. School authorities 
sought to have him dismissed. The case 
was taken to court, and the teacher 
won. The basis for his winning the case 
is not important here; but the reaction 
of his fellow-teachers is. A large group 
of them were openly delighted because 
he had defeated the administration. 
They did not ask whether or not his 
value as a teacher had been impaired 
by the notoriety; they did not concern 
themselves about public response to 
the situation. They did not worry 
about the effect his action would have 
upon the standing of all teachers in 
that community. 

(PROFESSION?, page 30) 














teach 'em SAFETY 








We're safety-conscious in our business, as in most industries. 
It's one of our prime considerations, 


We're also very concerned about our children’s safety, in the 
home and at school. That’s why the outstanding record compiled 
within Arizona’s school zones is so gratifying. 

No sinall amount of this success can be attributed to class 
room programs on safety and the system of highway patrols man 
ned by our school youngsters, 

Let's continue to save the lives of our children. 

Teach “em safety ! 
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“Dependable Utilities At Low Cost” 
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In full accord with the high ideals of the Arizona 
Parent-Teacher Membership, we pledge our 
screens and stages will always be devoted to en- 
tertainment carefully selected for your enjoyment. 
Feel free to call on any otf our managers for any 
assistance we may render, with the assurance of 
our utmost co-operation at all times 


Your Objective 
Is Our Policy 


PHOENIX 
ORPHEUM—PALMS —RIALTO—STRAND 
RAMONA—AERO 
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PARAMOUNT-—STATE—CATALINA 














Elementary Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 
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MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


1540 West Jefferson Street PHOENIX, ARIZONA Phone 4-0114 
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save 
and succeed! 
Benjamin Franklin said, “If vou do not learn to save, 


A federally 


insured savings account is more than just money put 


all else vou learn will be of litthe value.” 


away it's an investment in YOUR future! Start your 
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own savings aceount ind earn dividends of 2° divi 


dends that grow and grow and GROW! 


FIRST FEDERAL 
GS AWVINGS Ucn Aun. 


JOSEPH G. RICE. Presdent 








PROFESSION? 


(From page 29) 


This is the paradox 


Teachers will defend their members 
tu the last ditch against a principal or 
superintendent, but some of them will 
display jealousy, or indulge in criti- 
cism and ordinary gossip, not only 
among themselves, but to almost any- 
one who is patient enough to listen, or 
who, like an administrator, cannot help 
listening. Now, among the members 
of a really professional group and cer- 
tainly to the outside world, little hint 
of criticism or obvious jealousy is given. 
The group is the holder of a mystery, 
and no fracture mars the united front 
turned toward society. Only occasion- 
ally does one of the group fail to meet 
the standards of the group. When that 
occurs, the group itself, in group ac- 
tion, unfrocks the individual. 


Sooner or later, if teachers would 
assume the mantle of professionalism, 
they must also accept the responsibility 
for policing their own ranks, for mak- 
ing considered recommendations for 
employment and dismissal, and, more 
important, for seeing to it that the 
caliber and ability of persons enter- 
ing the profession measure up to the 
highest standard possible. 


3ut if it is a profession, one to which 
all men for all times can turn for the 
renewal of their faith and hope—if it 
is a profession, a zealously guarded 
mystery rising out of the past to direct 
our course through a perilous future— 
then there is no refuge here, no hiding 
place. This is the open horizon, and 
the way lies ahead. 

t is a professional way, if teachers 
make it so! 
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“It’s News To Me’”’ 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to 
should not be 
recommendation by the 
uill want to check and 

items with others to be 
found in your school supply store. If un- 
able to find the 


coupon below. 


educators. This listing 
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You 
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editor. 

compare 
items desired, use 
Drinking fountain for small children. 
An extra fountain that can be mounted 
half-way down a standard water cooler 
or wall-mounted near the cooler. Made 
of white, vitreous china with a chrome- 
plated drain and “P” trap, the acces 
sory includes a metal support plate with 
screws for 


necessary mounting 


any desired height. 


at 


Relief maps made of durable washable 
Vinylite plastic. Map of Northeastern 
United States is coming off the molds 
now. The map is grommeted at the top 
so ‘hat it can be hung easily 
Weighs 112 pounds. At a 
exaggeration of 10 to 1, it 
graphically shows the relation of the 


from 3 
sm: il nails 


vertical 


land, and submarine topography of our 
northeast coast. 


Tri-Pur- 
de- 
brilliance, 
illumination, quiet 
performance and full 
film protection. The Improved Instruc- 
tor 300, the new 500, 700, and 1000- 
watt meet all the still projection needs 
of taking double 
frames 2x2 all 
the features, 
the operators who learn to operate one 
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pose 
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screen 


Projectors 
picture 


were 
give 
greater 
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schools, single and 
and 
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inch slides. Since 
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can operate all. 


“The American ‘Folding Fifties’” are 
a trio of strong, handy chairs for cafe- 
terias, gymnasiums, 
toriums 


audi- 
and other Designed for 
even greater comfort than their pre- 
decessors, the famous ‘‘Forties.” Have 
wider, wider, 
No slid- 
parts, snagging, 
pinching or soiling hazards. Fold quick- 
ly and quietly. Light easy to carry and 
to store. 
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uses. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 1, Illinois 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


estions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 
so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 


Due to the difficulties that come 


up with each new group of 


youngsters trying to conduct a 
meeting properly, whether you 
are a teacher of the grades or 
of Junior and Senior High 
School will 


hear 


you 
overjoyed to about 
w aid. It is called “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. How to con- 


probably he 
this ne 
duct a 


meeting: a pictorial pre- 
sentation of Roberts Rules of Order.” 


This simple, direct way of speedily 


cracking a rather hard old chestnut 
is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures 
projects of the Creative Graphics 
Department of the University of Den- 
ver, worked out in cooperation with 
the School of Speech. 
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This is a beautiful print job with excel- 
lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- 
cordion-folded pamphlet, 8x11 in. 
One of the innovations which makes 


everything SO ¢ lear and easily grasped 
is the use of two different colored inks. 
For example, the Chairman and Sec- 

retary and what they do and say 
are alwaysin blue ink. Those who 
attend the what 
they do and say (make motions, 


etc.) 


meeting and 


vote, ire always in brown ink. 
of 
of Main Motions, 


Amendments, Change Motions, Rules 


for Handling of Motions Fs) 


The subjects taken up are: ()rder 


Business, Handling 
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Minutes. 


rARY PROCEDURE”, 


lassroom quantity 


VERSITY OF DENVER 


Home from school—marking papers, reading 


or just catching up with odds and ends, 


enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 


chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 
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Arizona Wholesale Photo Supply 


PHOENIX 


Ist Street and Roosevelt 


Phone 4-7104 
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YOURS... 
for the asking 


Advertisers buy space in The Arizona 
Teacher-Parent because they have pro- 
ducts or services they helieve will be 
of spe cial value to you as a teacher. You 
may secure the catalogs or other ma- 
terial offered by writing the advertisers 
dire ct or by “using the convenient coupon 
below. 
3b SPECIMEN SETS OF SCOREZE 
the new device for scoring tests 
Can be used with either hand o1 
machine-scored tests. Saves teach 
ers up to 90% of scoring time. 
Designed for use only with Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau tests. Sets sent 
only to administrators, principals 
or supervisors. (California Test 
Bureau) 
Mattress $59.50 ¢ CATALOG OF U. Ss. GOVERN 
Be MENT FILMS for School and In- 
ADVERTISED 10 Matching dustry. A listing of 16mm films 
Box Spring $59.50 for entertainment and recreation, 


instruction and church use. (Castle 
Guaranteed 15 Years Films) 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
CRAYONS—Pampbhlet on the uses 
of crayons, illustrated by four- 


38 So. First Street Phone. 3-415] color plates of crayon sketches. 


Explains difference in crayon com- 











' 
J. C. Tressler Ss The fifth edition of English in Action for high school grade 


Jedicated to the development of mastery in speaking, writing 

reading, and listening. This outstanding series has been brought 

Fl FT H p-to-date in every respect. It features a modern format. The 
new chapters show students how to do many things in school, ir 

work, and social life. All the language activities and exercise 

ire of special interest to this age-group. Diagnostic and Mastery 

— D | T | O N tests with revised norms are included. These texts are flexible 
nctional, and above-all emphasize fundamentals of grammar 


through constant practice. Teacher anuals and Practice Books 
wre available 


Courses 1-4 Grades 9-12 


English in Action 


FRACTICE BOOKS — Arthur H. Mann, Arizona Representative 
$5 for Grade 9 143 North Vista Bonita 

T5 for Grade 10 Glendora, California 

U5 for Grade 11 

V5 for Grade 12 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street San Francisco, 5 
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position and type of work for 
which each kind is best adapted; 
directions for artistic blending and 


shading; with listing of old and “ARIZONA'S” MOST 


new types of crayons available for 


nen | SLI COMPLETE 


CATALOG, 32-pages, illustrating ROEBUCK AND CO 
and describing Worktext, Work- 
books and other instructional aids 
available for all elementary and 
high school subjects in the fields 
of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, 
shopwork and many others. (The 
Steck Company) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RAILWAY 
LITERATURE—a 48-page, illus- 
trated booklet containing brief 
descriptions of 283 books, book- 
lets, and periodicals on railway 
transportation. Titles, authors, 
publishers, prices, and other data 
given. Copies for classroom dis- 
tribution. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 
1950-51 44-PAGE CATALOG de- 
scribing nearly 400 films closely 
integrated with the school cur- 
riculum. The new catalog also lists 
all EB Films in a special section FREE PARKING Adams at 2nd Street 
showing the subject areas in which F 
they may be oak (Encyclopaedia In Downtown Phoenix 
Britannica Films) Phone 8-155] 
HOW TO SELECT <A_ PUB- 
LISHER for people who write 
books or plan to write one. 
Whether it be textbooks, academic 
works, fiction, poetry, juveniles 
. any kind of work that merits 
publication. If you ever plan to For teaching beginners 
write a book, this brochure may 
save you time and trouble. (Ex- 
position Press) Durrell and Sullivan 
STANDARD SCHOOL BROAD- 
CAST TEACHERS’ MANUAL is PREPARATORY UNIT 
a guide to the music enjoyment ° . een6 ” 
broadcasts presented by the Basic Reading Abilities Series 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, to the schools of the Pacific 
West. The theme of the 23rd an- 
nual course is “Music and the 
American Family, 1750-1950.” Up and Down 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc 
307 N. Michigan Avenue Teacher's Manual 

Chicago 1, Illinois Word and Picture Cards 
Please have sent to me the items 


ry Unit assures effective 
nt of reading readiness 


n to beginning 


Readiness Tests 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 
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Name WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Subject taught Grade 121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
School name 
a Donald B. Jones, Manager 
School address 

City 


Enrollment: Boys 
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y I miss you and grieve for you, as 
MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS D. M. HIBNER g i 


do all of your myriad of mortal friends. 


In Memorium Carry on, D. M.! 
TRUSTED FRIENDS ; : Au Revoir 
loday, January 12, 1950, I attended ? 


IN NEW DRESS Masonic funeral rites at Ray, Arizona, a Soe 


Superintendent, Safford Schools 





Y for this city’s illustrious Superintend- 
J PECIFY these new Milton Bradley ent of Schools, my personal and pro- 


CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They fessional friend, D. M. Hibner. For 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 


r ; nearly forty years D. M. has given un- 

smoother blending, more brilliant. stintingly of his great talent, interest 

And, because they are Milton Bradley : 

. and time to the cause of Youth and 

quality, you will recognize old, trust- Publie Ed ; 

ed friends in new dress. Available ublic Education. 


in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, As I looked at his face I saw the face € LA S S ae) OM 


16 and 24 color assortments. of a leader. His determined forward 
looking expression seemed unchanged. 2] R re) 5 id C T 
He possessed still the face of an ex- 
tremely capable, educational executive. 
He seemed waiting and ready for the 
next educational assignment, deter- 
mined to give the job, whatever it 
might be, his very best effort. 
This great man left us in a manner 
CRAYRITE befitting his wonderful personality. 
He worked almost to the last hour of 
go” a l his mortal life. He seemed to have 
stepped from the through train of this 
—_ life immediately onto the faster mov 
"“Geneet cravous. ing, crack train of eternity. He seemed 
to say as I looked at him, “My job 
here is finished; show me the next task, 
I am impatyent to be at it.” 
—— D. M. was held in highest esteem 
AAA vVy by his Colleagues in the field of Pub- 


§ 
2 
j 
i 
; 


p= lice School Administration. He was a 
3 peer and a favorite among the school 
men of Arizona. He possessed deep 


loyalty to his profession and an abiding 


uw) @ tileareD 


_ love for people 


NOAH) @ IL WADED 


Carry on, Great and good friend! 
You have been a high inspiration to 
your associates here and we are sure 
? Covera brick snugly with 
that such men as you can never really 
NOTE: if you have not already received die. Your assignment in the unknown 


your copy, write today for the Milton beyond, no doubt, will be larger and ; , ‘ we 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials : pressing down heay ily and ¢ venly. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield more challenging. Use light, bright colors. When fin- 


2, Mass ished brush all over 


heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 





$} 0% Don't Waste Your Time fy ty with a dark shade of 
ek rs 1 Artista Water Colors 
| Service TAT WASTE oom , or ‘Tempera mixed 
| to America’s 7 ssipsths cintanmsmene le ga with a little water. 
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A 1OUTS 


NO SERVICE CHARGE BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Ben Cahill San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
hi West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Republic & Gazette World Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Ariz. is 
TRAVEL SERVICE Charles J. Ahern 


120 E. Van Buren Phone 3-1111 
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ARTISTS SUPPLIES 
BIBLES — DEVOTIONAL BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS 
FICTION — STATIONERY — PENS and PENCILS 
GREETING CARDS 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


sic Sieh te MILLER-STERLING CO. 
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VOTERS SAY “YES” 
(From page 10) 


lockers; a school gymnasium, really 
only a basement playroom dangerously 
cluttered with cement pillars or the 
stove-heated frame _ portable clas 
1ooms 

The committee sought and got en 
cdorsements of the All Fargo School 
Pian from community leaders, and 
these endorsements were published 
daily in the Forum with thumbnail 
photos of each supporter 


Ayes have it 


On April 19,the day before the elec 
tion, the committee bought a full-page 
ac in the Fargo Forum. The ad summed 
up all the arguments for the School 
Plan and included a sample ballot, 
marked the “right” way. Adding up 
the bills, the campaigners found they 
had spent $2,400, raised through con- 
tributions of interested citizens. 

When the votes were counted on 
e'ection night, it was evident that all 
the newsprint, lung power, and shoe 
leather expended during the campaign 
had paid off. Eighty percent of the 
voters had approved the issuance of 
$2,000,000 in bonds that would take 
the All-Fargo School Plan off the 
architect’s drawing board and make it 
a reality in brick and steel. 





Now ... enjoy Tape Recording 
at its best with the new 


DUKANE 
TAPE RECORDER 


You'll be proud to own it! 
So simple a child can operate it! 


Kelton Audio 
Equipment Co., Inc. 


808 N. First St. 33 So. Fifth Avenue 
Phoenix Tucson 
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Destination... 
National Defense! 


2 


America is on the move toward the only destination that offers security 
for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 412 billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 


transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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The President’s DESK 
(From page &) 


lems in all fields and to appreciate 
the implications of scientific dis- 


covery for human welfare. 
(5) Every child has a right to his 
space in a safe and healthful school 
environment. Adequately lighted, 
e ° heated, ventilated, sanitary, and 
fashion investment eee attractive classrooms and play 
grounds reasonably safe from physi- 
cal hazards. These are but minimum 
superbly fit for Fall... requirements favorable for mental 
and physical health. 
a (6) In addition to the above rights 
5s U its . of our pupils our schools must ac- 
cept a fair share of responsibility to 
tulrud, see that every indvidual developes 
i ; his own emotional, economic and so- 
cial and moral responsibility to the 
country in which he lives. Too many 
of our youthful vandals and crim- 
inals command a rather remarkable 
knowledge of so-called academic 
fields but feel little or no personal 
responsibility to the society of which 
they are a member. 


The achievements of such objectives 
require not just “lip service” to an 
idea, but finances and energy. We do 
not seriously question today the cost 
of training a single jet plane pilot or 
an atomic scientist, yet we see appro- 
priations for basic education held to 
an irreducible minimum. 


IN MANY COMMUNITIES there 
exists an obvious discrepancy between 
cost and convenience of movie theaters, 
bowling alleys and cocktail bars and 
the local school buildings, built to meet 
conditions of half a century ago. There 
is a discrepancy in the way we pay 





movie actors, radio and television per- 
formers and the way we pay our teach- 
ers. Few, if any, in a community ques- 
tion the right of a trained lawyer, doc- 











CLARK OFFICE SUPPLY CO., INC. ED. SPEAR 


123 NORTH 2nd AVENUE — PHONE 3-1127 and 3-1128 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL & OFFICE 


@ Art Metal Chairs, Files & Desks 
@ M &V Carbon Paper 
@ Brief Cases, Pens & Wallets ss 


SALES & SERVICE 
FLOWER § - 


For Every Occasion 


DONOFRIO FLORAL CO. 925 N. Ist Ave. 


Phone 4-3131 
136 N. Central Phone 3-2139 
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tor or engineer to an income of 
$5000.00 or more. When a teacher who 
has spent from four to seven years in 
expensive professional training re- 
ceived a similar amount, raised eye- 
brows and audible rumblings attest to 
the regard in which many people hold 
education. Only when the public makes 
up its mind that the education of the 
corntry is worth as much as its enter- 
tainment may America achieve its pos- 
sible destiny. 


IN THE MEANTIME to the more than 
5000 teachers in Arizona and their 
pupils, the routine of the school day 
has once again become the pattern of 
their daily activities and the citizens 
of the state may expect the educators 
to do a creditable job within the limits 
of the educational program. While 
education in Arizona ranks high among 
the forty-eight states in several ways, 
this is no time for smugness for our 
best fails to measure up to a recog- 
nized minimum standard for many pu- 
pils within the state. The citizens of 
the state have the right to look to the 


organized profession to assume leader- 
ship in promoting the kind of education 
we must have to combat any spread of 
totalitarian philosophy and to produce 
socially, morally and politically respon- 


sible citizens for tomorrow. May the 
teachers of Arizona accept this chal- 
lenge and meet it with all the profes- 
sional skill, energy and cooperative ef- 
fort at their command. 
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The New AMPRO Stqliuut 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Fs a Teachers Drwom Come True! 
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NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
—that'’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “talkies.’’ Pictures are crystal-clear— 
easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


$354” 
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AMPRO 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 

(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 

8mm Cameras and Projectors + Slide Projectors 
lémm Sound-on-film « Tape Recorders 
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YOU'LL AGREE! 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. Yet 
the Stylist costs only $354.00 complete. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampro Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Styl- 
ist from a Classroom projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-ty)e case. 


$9975 compete 


MAIL COUPON ...WRITE NOW! 
t 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 MN WESTERN AVE , CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
Rush me FREE illustrated literature on 
the amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for 
school use . . . also folder on Ampro 
Model 690 Power Speaker 
Name 
Address 
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LOOK - HEAR -NOW 
By DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Director of Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16 mm sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors for 
those you are unable to locate, send the 
coupon below to Mrs. Pe lett.) 


LEWIS AND CLARK 18 min. Encyclo- 
pedia Brittannica Films. Students are 
amazed that we don’t take tickets for 
this film, the best “Western” they’ve 
seen. There’s good characterization of 
Jefferson, his far-sighted enthusiasm 
and way of inspiring young Meriwether 
Lewis and red-headed Billy Clark, his 
sincere concern for the band of 37 he 
sent to pry the lid off the wilderness. 
The film shows the incredible, to us, 
iT LIKES Yog/ lack of communication less than 150 
years ago in the territory they mapped 
with hardship and courage. It shows, 
too, the spirit of the leaders as co- 


O F F | "a E S U p p | | E S commanders (altho one was captain, 











one lieutenant) who unveiled America’s 
destiny as neither could have done 
alone. Besides this and the fact that 
it’s all true, it’s a right racy story, one 


f the series of biographical sketches 

HEINZ, BOWEN & HARRINGTON, Inc. which aaa fer gsr — 
228 W. Washington. Phoenix Phone 4-4179 like. 

“Opposite City Bus Terminal” 


Metal Off 
Metal Office I 


Fountain Pens and Pen 


THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 16 min. 
British Information Services. Drama- 
tizes the value of understanding other 
ways of life thru travels of the common 


people to neighboring countries. Sug- 
gests resulting goodwill of all the 
401 West : Phone peoples will unite nations in peace 
, ad 7 b Interests high school and adult groups. 
Van Buren f  4-2101 spain gy age ' 
- - Filmed in Europe. 


TEETH ARE TO KEEP 10 min. color. 
Formerly Phoenix Motor Co. National Film Board of Canada. Four 
dental health rules find new interest 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO SCHOOL WORK 


is as close as E R 
your mail box . 
DISCOUNT TO LIBRARIES Weill, 

Phone 4-4768 


HOBSONS’ 


132 N. lst Ave. Phone 3-3000 118 W. Adams Phoenix 


601 East Adams Street 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 
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and charm shown by animated cut-out 
figures in a lively story typical of 
family episodes. Shows the special work 
of the front and back teeth, how a 
tooth decays, why it’s important to 
keep the rules, what to do at a picnic . 4. 
without a toothbrush. The youngest Growing l 
ones who especially enjoyed ‘Stanley “* Arithmeti, 
Takes a Trip” (on nutrition by the : 
same producers) will be delighted 
again and will remember to use the 
rules. 

BICYCLE SAFETY 10 min. Young 
America Films. Right riding practices, 
how to care for your bike, and a cau- 
tion to be always alert are pictured for 
all cyclists. A “What’s Wrong With Effective Teaching Programs 
This Picture” summary gives audience McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your class averages. Each time 
participation and clinches ideas to and energy saving course provides easy to understand text instruction, purposeful 

- . . ‘- piactice exercises, and systematic testing 

make bicycling both fun and safe. Na- Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with enthusiasm because each 
tional Safety Council and Bicycle In- interest centered learning program challenges their thinking and encourages them 
stitute approved. pans beers patter books are designed to help students master the basic funda 
SPEECH: USING YOUR VOICE 10 mentals and to aid them in forming habits of clear thinking—an asset throughout 


life 
min. Young America Films. Are you Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 


proud of the way you sound? Careless The McCORMICK-MATHERS 


faults of sloppy speech are pointed out 
with suggestions to correct them. Film PUBLI SHING COMPAN Y 
reveals specific secrets which help one WHEMITA, KANSAS ¢ COLEREUS, ONTO 
speak audibly to be heard, distinctly to 
be understood, and with life and inter- 
est to be pleasing. Of wide genera) in- 


, 
terest (teen-age up) as are others in Y Mc§Glhane 4 
this speech series on posture, stage ‘Si 
fright and gestures. 


MISS DUNNING GOES TO TOWN 25 flowers 


min. color. Apex released through As- 
sociation Films. Personalized hair styl- FOR 

ing as a part of good grooming is : EVERY 
emphasized in this story of a teen-aged 


girl beginning a dress designer’s career OCCASION 


when the shy wallflower makes the $ 
most of her personality, preparation, 44 N. Central Ave., Phone 4-1159, PHOENIX 
and appearance. Drawings show hair ELSIE SAY S 
structure and how Toni wave lotion af- 


fects it. Teenagers and adults will eye AT SCHOOL AND 


and aye the attractive costumes, too. AT HOME '° 
MODERN FRANCE: THE LAND 
AND THE PEOPLE 10 min. Color , 

also, Coronet Films. Influence of ge- odens PRESCRIPTION PHARMACIES 


ography on the work and ways of the PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 
people is expertly dramatized as map Vitamin D 13 E. MONROE PHONE 4.4171 PHOENIX 


locations intersperse actual scenes of Homogenized McKINLEY MEDICAL BUILDING 
activity in various regions. Interde- 138 W. MCKINLEY PHOENIX 


pendence of cities and farms, of river- M ilk PaCS rae 
ways and seas, of the French people U 
and their neighbors are pictured for IS SO GOOD FOR YOU. FREE DELIVERY 


upper elementary and high school 
classes, as was done in a similar film on 


Spain. punt JUST OUT! 


Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 


501 Linco!n : Try these brand new PUZZLE 
Topeka, Kan —_ PLANS for initial or remedial 
opekKa, Kansas —— teaching in Reading, Nvm- 
Neace as » on are . ' Free brochure, ” bers, or Phonics. A fascii. 
I lease ask the producers to send me “We Con Publish Your a ing werdalehee qame vaing 
information as to where I may se- tells how we have publis' jig-saw puzzle techniques 
. a P hors. Psychologically sound, self 
cure the following films: ever 300 new = correcting. Ten sets now 
r Write for free copy: 2 ready. Ask for a free catalog 
— , EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. ATP-10 ; of PUZZLE PLANS and fine 
A N.Y. 10, N.Y Workbooks, or send 75c plus 
521 Fourth Ave., 10c postage for sample set. 


School name i PHONICS Specify subject 


School address (TTS Tam FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
5 1257 S$. Wabash Ave. 
State sess FREE Chicage 5, Milinois 
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STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 
SCHEDULE 


MUSIC AND THE 


AMERICAN FAMILY 
1750-1950 


Week of September 29 
Prelude to an American 
Family 

Week of October 6 
Log Cabin in the 
Wilderness 

Week of October 13 
Invitation to a Tea Party 

Week of October 20 
Building a House by the 
Potomac 

Week of October 27 
A House Burns— 

A Home Rises 

Week of November 3 
Trading Post on the Prairie 

Week of November 10 
Letter from Home 

Week of November 17 
A House Divided 


TEACHER'S MANUAL — FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders 
of listening groups. Request 
Cards are being sent to principals 
of Western schools. For additional 
Request Cards write to Standard 
School Broadcast, 225 Bush St, 
San Francisco 20, California, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





INSPIRING EXPERIENCE 
(From page 18) 


related to the public schools. Such 
subjects as better ways of financing 
public schools, giving exceptional chil 
dren better training, expanding school 
plants, and lengthened school term: 
were only a few of the topics discussed. 
From foreign lands 

One of the most impressive parts of 
the entire convention was the introduc- 
tion by Dr. Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA, of some 
fifty teachers from foreign countries. 
These guests had been sent by thei 
teachers’ associations, public-spirited 
citizens of their own country, and fel- 
lowship grants of American organiza- 
tions to study education in a democra- 
tie country. 

Communists barred 

Two significant amendments were 
passed. One aimed at race discrimina- 
tion reads in part Only cities 
shall be considered for convention 
purposes where it is possible to pro- 
vide a maximum degree of equality for 
the housing, feeding and seating and 
the general welfare of all members of 
he association.” 

The other amendment bars member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion to members of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States or 
of any organization that advocates 
changing the form of government of 
the United States by any means not 
provided for in the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Officers elected 

Just before the close of the conven- 
tion, Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen of Phoenix, 
chairman of the election committee, an- 
nounced the election of Dr. Corma 
Mowrey, Charleston, W. Va., to suc- 
ceed Dr. Andrew Holt as president of 
the NEA. Paul Grigsby, superintend- 
ent of the Granite City High School, 
Granite City, Ill, was elected first vice- 
president, and Miss Gertrude E, Mc- 
Comb, teacher in Terre Haute, Ind., 
was elected treasurer. Two new mem- 
bers of the executive committee were 
from the West: Miss Martha Shull, 
Portland, Ore., and Miss Ruth Evans, 
Denver, Colorado. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!-Easy!-Private! 


| If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

| SORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature « Repay in convenient monthly 
installments ary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops ull details | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY Dept. N-134 


210 STATE FINANCE BLOG DES MOINES 6 iowa f 
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ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 




















A LANGUAGE SERIES 








FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Book 9 
Beok 10 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 11 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Beek 12 


Teachers’ @) Manuals 
A. J. Clower and W. W. Mills 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 
FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES 
TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. St. 10. 115 Fulton St. 
New York 8. N. Y. 
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TO DO THE BEST . DB FOR 
YOUR COUNTRY .. 


Education is the Best Preparation 


The Nation Faces a Grave and Critical Emergency. 


ergency is even more threatening than that which 


Mobilization Will Be the Most Inclusive in History 
fficia rces indicate t regardless of th ; 


The Best Job Is Always the Most Effective Aid 


The Govemmant Wants Its Young People in vasneegs 
As the situatio1 w stands, the Federal Government is encouragir 
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Properly Trained People Are Needed More Than Ever 


zreater than ever is the need for properly trained young pe 
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PAN AMERICAN . . 
SOFT 10 TOUCH BUT 
RUGGED FOR WEAR 


Pan American—a rich Shetland- 
type fabric developed by Hart 
Schaffner & Marx from two fine 
South American woolens. Its 
surface feels luxuriously soft 
but underneath it has a rugged 
stamina for long wear. Styled 
here in a popular three-button, 


patch-pocket model you'll like. 


$55 





